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SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


Age would not spare her in her quiet 
home, 
And feebly, as it seemed, she talk’d and 
smniled; : 
And Pity wept and said, “She is become 
The second time a child.” 


But Love that watch’d beside her did not 
weep, 
Content to feel that wiser Death knew 
best. 
For soon the child, o’er-wearied, sank to 
sleep, 
Upon her Father’s breast. 


Sunday Magazine. W. TREGO WEBB. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


“Lift up your hearts;’ I hear the sum- 
mons pealing 
Forth from the golden Altar where He 
stands; 
Our great High Priest, the Father’s love 
revealing, 
In priestly act, with pleading, outspread 
hands. 


“Lift up your hearts;” with hearts to 
heaven soaring, 
I hear the Church shout forth her glad 
reply; 
“We lift them up unto the Lord adoring, 
Our God and Thine, through Thee, we 
glorify.” 


“Lift up your hearts;”’ Alas, O Lord, I 
cannot 
Lift up aright my burdened heart to 
Thee. 
Thou knowest, Lord, the care that presses 
on it, 
The chains that bind it struggling to be 
free. 


O Love divine! 
cheer me; 
O Voice of Pity! blessing and thrice 
blest. 
“Come unto me, 
weary, 
Take up my yoke, trust me, I pledge 
you rest.” 


Thy promise comes to 


ye laden hearts and 


I dare not waver by such grace invited. 
I yield to Thee my heart, I close the 
strife: 








Second Childhood, etc. 


Lift Thou my heart until, with Thine 
united, 
I taste anew the joy of endless life. 


Good Words. JOHN MACLEOD, D.D. 





ANNIE FERGUSON. 


With sounds of life about her, in her ears 
Ever the voice of Death, she sits and 


sees, 
Listless, with thin hands idle on her 
knees, 
The household come and go. They do not 
fear 
That last cold morning she has come so 
near, 
When Dawn shall be as darkness, and 
the ease 
She longed so long for can no longer 
please. 
She scorns their stupid comfort. She can 
hear 


Only the voice that tells her life is done. 
“Yet up beyond that depth of blue,” 
they say, 
“The chorus of the adoring hosts goes on 
Piercingly sweet, and in the eternal 
day. 
The wise are satisfied”—‘I saw,” said 
John, 
“Ten thousand times ten tiousand.” 
Who are they? 


She died last night. How deep the snows 


of May 

Bloom on the thickets there! See how 
her face 

Is blindly turned against the light. The 
grace 


Of Spring comes new, as it was yesterday, 
And ever shall be. They have put away 
Her hands beneath the sheet. How 
green the place! 
See through the leaves the butterflies 
that chase 
Each other in the sun—ah, poor, dead 
clay! 


The mouth is silent and the eyes are blind, 
But how the young leaves in the sun 
and shade 
Tremble against the faint, delicious wind! 
Her life is ended and her grave is made. 
And is this all that Death can leave 
behind? 
Good Lord, deliver me! I am afraid! 


M. W. FINDLATER. 























From The Contemporary Review. 
THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 
AND THE WAR. 

Among the many happy results of 
Japan’s encounter with China is one of 
the utmost importance that readily 
eludes the ken of European politicians. 
For this war has, for the time, averted 
the utter breakdown of Japan’s new 
constitutional machinery. 

In the beginning of July of last year 
Japan presented the spectacle of a 
house completely divided against itself. 
Some of the best friends of the country, 
and some of the most intelligent among 
her citizens—men, too, who had wel- 
comed the advent of representative 
institutions with enthusiasm — were 
anxiously and moodily discussing the 
advisability of the suspension of the 
Constitution and a revision to the time- 
hallowed regime of Despotism tempered 
by assassination to which thenation had 
been so long accustomed. For in that 
month a modus vivendi between the Cab- 
inet and the House of Representatives 
seemed to be entirely hopeless. And 
yet the beginning of August saw the 
whole nation standing shoulder to 
shoulder, and speaking and writing and 
acting as if there were but one mind 
and heart and will within its circlet of 
sea. It was simply a transformation 
scene effected in the twinkling of an 
eye. For the second time Count Ito, 
the Japanese minister president, had 
played his trump card and saved the 
situation. What the imperial rescript 
accomplished in February, 1893, that 


the declaration of hostilities against | 


China did in 1894—only far more effect- 
ually. 

As every one knows, the new Consti- 
tution came into operation in the penul- 
timate month of 1890. Since that date 
there have been three dissolutions and 
four Parliaments—not a bad record, 
certainly, for a little over four years. 
The superficial reasons for these disso- 
lutions have been various, but the real 
underlying ground of collision between 
the executive and the Lower House of 
the Diet has been invariably the same. 
Put into a nutshell, the case is this. At 
present the Japanese Cabinet is indepen- 
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dent of the Diet and responsible to the 
sovereign alone. The Japanese House 
of Representatives has really been 
fighting for the introduction of govern- 
ment by party into an executive respon- 
sible to itself—in short, for the state of 
affairs that prevails in England and 
her self-governed colonies. 

The Japanese Naikaku or Cabinet as 
organized in its modern form is only 
five years the senior of the Diet, it hav- 
ing been called into existence at the 
very end of 1885. Although singularly 
like our own English Cabinet in the 
time of Charles II., it is really the eight 
old boards of government that ruled in 
Japan ten centuries ago, with a new 
one of Communications added. At the 
head of each of these nine departments 
there is a minister appointed by, and 
responsible to, the sovereign, while a 
minister president presides at the meet- 
ings of his colleagues. These ministers 
may or may not be members of the 
Houses of the Diet; in practice only a 
very few of them have been so. How- 
ever, they as ministers and their repre- 
sentatives, the government delegates, 
have the right to sit in the House and 
speak at any time, though not to vote 
unless actually members of one or other 
of the Chambers. They are theoreti- 
cally independent of the votes of the 
Diet, and of course in theory have no 
recognized supporters among the mem- 
bers, although practice and theory in 
this latter case are somewhat at vari- 
ance. 

In dealing with the Diet a sharp dis- 
tinction has to be drawn between the 
Upper and the Lower House. A priori 
it was fancied that all the ability and 
capacity for work would be found in 
the latter; it being generally held that 
the Upper House, consisting for the 
most part of nobles unversed in affairs, 
would be more of a stumbling-block 
and a rock of offence than anything 
else. So far this forecast has proved 
utterly wrong in both cases, for while 
the first three Lower Houses did little 
but wrangle and waste time, and reck- 
lessly precipitate crisis after crisis, the 
House of Peers has distinguished itself 
by steady and sober, if not by exactly 
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brilliant, work. Although lately a small 
section of it, led by the two ambitious 
and mettlesome Princes Nijo and Ko- 
noye, has shown a decidedly strong 
disposition to embarrass the adminis- 
tration, the Upper Chamber as a whole 
has been guilty of but little factious 
opposition. Not that it has been silent 
when genuine abuses have come before 
its notice. Then it has spoken with no 
uncertain sound. 

Its composition is somewhat similar 
to the Upper Chamber of the Prussian 
Landtag. Init ten princes of the blood, 
ten dukes (or princes), and twenty-one 
marquises hold hereditary places. The 
counts, viscounts, and barons of the 
empire (all present Japanese titles of 
nobility date from 1884) are represented 
by one hundred and five of their num- 
ber, who are elected for seven years. 
Thus there are one hundred and forty- 
six nobles in the House. in addition to 
these the fifteen highest taxpayers 
in each of the forty-five prefec- 
tures of the empire elect one of 
their number to represent them in 
the Peers for seven years. As it 
is a rule that the emperor may nomi- 
nate life members equal in number to 
the nobles minus the forty-five tax- 
payers’ representatives, it follows that 
there will be one hundred and one 
imperial nominees to make up the 
whole tale of the membership to two 
hundred and ninety-two. As it is, only 
some eighty have been appointed, more 
than half of whom have been, or are, 
officers of the State, the rest being nom- 
inated for eminence as soldiers or 
sailors, or in law, learning, or com- 
merce. 

As already said, much solid ability 
and good sense have been shown by 
this Chamber. The failures have been 
the representatives of plutocracy, and 
a few of the old nobles. But even these 
failures have not been wontonly aggres- 
sive and offensive; they have proved 
failures merely from having shown 
themselves to be what a Scotchman 
would term “a wheen o’ feckless, guid- 
less, ill-less bodies.” No doubt the 
undeniable aptitude for business 
evinced by the Upper Chamber is to be 
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in part ascribed to the services of Count 
Ito as its first president. By the terms 
of the laws of the Houses, the emperor 
nominates the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the House of Peers, and his 
Majesty certainly acted with judgment 
when he selected the father of the Jap- 
anege Constitution as first chief of the 
Upper Chamber. 

It was, however, from the popular 
Chamber of the Diet that great things 
were expected by the nation. Miser- 
ably as these hopes have been belied, 
they were in 1890 not by any means 
groundless. For it was expected that 
the representatives would mostly be 
selected from men who had already 
been trained and habituated to deal 
with the discussion of questions of 
public policy, albeit in a somewhat nar- 
row arena. For, be it explained, the 
government had by no means been 
unmindful of its duty in educating the 
nation to play its part in the new order 
of things political. 

At the Revolution of 1868 the author- 
ities were faced by many exceedingly 
weighty problems. Paramount among 
them was the task of establishing a 
strong and irresistible central govern- 
ment. But the best men in Japan 
looked far beyond that as the goal to be 
striven for; statesmen like Kido, Okubo 
(at that time), Ito, and Inouye merely 
regarded this centralizing as the road 
that led most surely to popular institu- 
tions. To bring the country into direct 
subordination to Tokyo, the French 
system of prefectures was adopted, 
with modifications, of course. At first 
the provincial governor appointed by 
the central government was all-in-all in 
the prefecture he administered for the 
time being. But in 1878, what corre- 
sponds to the Conseil General of each 
French department was established in 
each of the Japanese Ken and Fu. Of 
course universal suffrage was out of 
the question; the main qualification for 
electors was the payment of direct 
taxes to the amount of yen 5 per annum. 
But besides this each elector had him- 
self to write his own name and the 
name of the candidate voted for on a 
ballot; a provision, by the way, that 
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most unfortunately finds no place in the 
new Constitution itself. Here then the 
politicians of the nation, or rather of 
the prefectures, had a miniature par- 
liamentary training ground, of which 
they were not slow to avail themselves. 
The taxpayers’ representatives entered 
upon their new found metiers with great 
zest and vigor, and both gave and 
received many a hard knock in the 
course of the dozen years that preceded 
the opening of the great national pala- 
ver in Uchi-Saiwai-cho in Tokyo. Asa 
matter of course there were frequent 
collisions and deadlocks between the 
provincial assemblies and the gov- 
ernors, with a regular kaleidoscope of 
prorogations, suspensions, and dissolu- 
tions. But yet people, as a rule, were 
merely amused; it was generally sur- 
mised that, on the whole, the effect of 
these local parliaments would be ex- 
tremely salutary. The experience in 
the conduct of affairs gained by the 
members, it was argued, overweighed 
all the bickeringsand Donnybrook Fairs 
that only too often disgraced them. 
Accordingly, sober, thinking men were 
sorely put out to discover that this view 
was altogether unduly optimistic, and 
that the first five or six sessions of the 
Lower House merely reproduced the 
worst vagaries of the district assem- 
blies. Great was the disappointment 
of Japan’s well-wishers to find in the 
popular Chamber a factiousness and an 
absence of any sense of responsibility 
that would have done credit to the typ- 
ical Irish-American whose only politics 
are “agin the government.” 

At first blush one might reasonably 
have expected to find men of respecta- 
ble calibre selected as deputies. The 
franchise is by no means on a very 
wide popular basis; it is strictly con- 
fined to men of substance. Each elector 
must pay direct annual taxes to the 
amount of yen 15. On this basis the 
first electoral rolls bore some half-mil- 
lion names, that is, one elector in every 
eighty of the population; and these 
electors, being all more or less men of 
standing in their several localities, 
might naturally have been supposed to 
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choose men of weight to represent 
them. 

And in many cases it cannot be de- 
nied that they did so; but in many 
others they certainly did not. Briefless 
barristers, government clerks drawing 
yen 20 per month, and a whole crop of 
needy adventurers aspired to write 
M.P. after their hitherto unknown 
names. For the honorarium of yen 800 
per annum with travelling expenses 
constituted a great consideration to 
many of these worthies; while, of 
course, the opportunities the position 
afforded them counted as no slight in- 
ducement. It would be found invalua- 
ble in business, in company-promoting, 
for example. Hence, taken as a whole, 
the character of the Lower Chamber of 
the Diet has hitherto not been a very 
high one. 

Of the three hundred members in the 
House, it was found that the politics of 
at least one-third were practically 
colorless. These members formed small 
ephemeral coteries and cliques, which 
down to the present have been in a per- 
ennial state of disintegration and re- 
combination. But nearly one-half of 
the House openly avowed allegiance to 
two powerful and well-compacted Op- 
position parties. 

To understand the character and posi- 
tion of these parties it is necessary to 
hark back some little way in modern 
Japanese history. 

The Revolution of 1868 was mainly 
accomplished by the efforts of the three 
associated clans of Sutsuma, Choshiu, 
and Tosa, ably supported by Hizen. 
Naturally the chief administrative 
power in Japan fell into the hands of 
their leading men. For the first few 
years these four clans contrived to 
work harmoniously together. But 
presently differences arose, and in 1873 
there was a decided split. In that year 
some of the Tosa and Hizen ministers 
(who had resigned a few months be- 
fore) sent in a memorial praying for the 
establishment of a representative as- 
sembly in which the popular wishes 
might be discussed, and complaining 
that authority lay neither with the 
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crown nor the people, but with the of- 
ficials in power. As was to be expected 
at the time, their prayer was rejected, 
it being officially announced that Japan 
was not then ready for representative 
institutions. 

One of the signatories of this petition 
was the Tosa statesman, Itagaki. He 
is a wonderful personification of a cer- 
tain well-defined and by no means un- 
common type among his countrymen. 
A man of no mean intelligence, of 
strong and indomitable will, utterly 
careless of wealth and position, thor- 
oughly disinterested as far as he him- 
self is personally concerned, he is dom- 
inated by one sole single idea, to the 
realization of which he has spared no 
effort and shrunk from no sacrifice. In 
Itagaki’s case this dominant idea is the 
establishment of representative gov- 
ernment. From the beginning of his 
political career down to the present 
moment he has made this aim the 
prime object of his life. In 1875 there 
was a rapprochement between him 
and the mikado’s ministers, and he once 
more consented to assume office. But 
this was only for a short time; he 
wanted things to advance faster than 
his colleagues were inclined to let them 
move. Accordingly he resigned, and 
devoted himself to the formation of a 
political following of his own. During 
the next dozen years or so he stumped 
the country from North to South, lec- 
turing and propagating his views, and 
his influence counted as a considerable 
factor in eliciting the famous Imperial 
Decree of October 12, 1881, which an- 
nounced that a Parliament would be 
established in 1890. In that latter year 
Itagaki’s party, known as the Jiyu-to, 
or Radicals, returned between ninety 
and one hundred members of the Lower 
House. As for Itagaki himself, even if 
he had been willing to sit in it in per- 
son, he had meanwhile been debarred 
from so doing. In 1884 the Japanese 
nobility had been readjusted, and Ita- 


gaki found atitle thrust upon him, sorely | 


against the grain. He protested against 
being known as Count Itagaki, saying 
that he had not the wherewithal to sup- 
port the dignity, as in his inventory of 
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property his gun and two sporting dogs 
were the most considerable items. Al- 
though an imperial grant of yen 30,000 
silenced this objection, and the patent 
of nobility had to be accepted, the 
count still insists on being addressed as 
plain Mr. Itagaki. However, although 
his party have as a whole opposed the 
administration, it has not by any means 
proved a band of irreconcilables. On 
proper occasions it has listened to rea- 
son and yielded to necessity. Although 
Itagaki has retired from its nominal 
leadership, his influence in it is still 
strongly felt. 

The second Opposition section is a 
steed of an entirely different color. 
While Itagaki’s party, the Jiyu-to, does 
not wield so much power as one might 
expect from its numbers, the influence 
of the Kaishin-to (Progressionists), as 
the rival party is called, is out of all 
proportion to its membership. Never 
counting more than forty odd deputies 
in the House and sometimes fewer, it is 
yet by far the sharpest thorn in the 
side of the government that there is in 
Japan. Its members are mostly men of 
good education—able, fluent, truculent, 
and, as far as political warfare goes, 
utterly unscrupulous. And these, with 
every other resource it can devise, it 
exerts for the sole purpose of embar- 
rassing the ministry and of establish- 
ing party government as the ruling 
force in the country. Although it occa- 
sionally has come to an understanding 
and acted with the Jiyu-to, yet the alli- 
ance has not been the outcome of any 
lasting affection of one section for the 
other. Occasionally the feud between 
them has been as bitter as that between 
the Kaishin-to and the Cabinet. 

In one respect it is like the Jiyu-to; 
its acknowledged leader is a new noble 
who has no seat in either of the Houses. 
This leader is Count Okuma, usually 
accounted one of the two ablest states- 
men in Japan, and whose known his- 
tory affords strange glimpses of the 
hidden and mysterious play of Japan- 
ese political intrigue. 

Originally a poor Hizen samurai, 
Okuma did his share of the work of his 
clan in effecting the Revolution of 1868, 
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and held some unimportant govern- 
ment appointments in the subsequent 
years. But his opportunity came in 
1873. At that date Inouye, the finance 
minister, fearing a Korean war, re- 
signed office and sent in a memorial 
showing that the national finances 
were in a perilous state; that debts, in- 
ternal and external, were accumulat- 
ing, and that there was a yearly deficit 
of $2,000,000. This, of course, caused 
tremendous excitement. On May 10, 
1873, Okuma was ordered to take 
charge of the Finance Department and 
to make a searching investigation. 
After a laborious interval the new min- 
ister published a full budget, giving a 
very different account. Instead of an 
annual deficit of $2,000,000, it showed 
a considerable surplus—an _ estimate 
which was fully borne out by events. 
For eight years, down to 1881, Okuma 
administered the department, during 
the latter part of which he had to work 
with Inouye and Ito as colleagues. In 
1881 these two latter, by a subtle in- 
trigue, threw Okuma overboard, and 
he had to resign his portfolio. It was 
over the date of the introduction of the 
new constitutional machinery that the 
quarrel arose, the proclamation of Oc- 
tober 12, 1881, postponing the opening 
of the Diet until 1890. Accordingly 
Okuma subsided into private life, but 
not into inactivity. Forecasting the fu- 
ture, he proceeded to pave the way to 
power under a constitutional and re- 
sponsible regime, by the formation of a 
political following. It was towards the 
end of 1881 that the Kaishin-to, or Pro- 
gressionist party, thus had its genesis. 
Being a good man of business, Oku- 
ma had become rich, and the wealth 
he had accumulated he employed in 
establishing newspapers and in spread- 
ing his principles with no sparing 
hand. The result was that long 
before 1890 the former finance min- 
ister was again a power to be 
reckoned with. And so it came to 
pass that when Inouye, in consequence 
of the miscarriage of his treaty revision 
project, resigned the portfolio of the 
Foreign Office in 1888, Okuma was re- 
quested to take it over. Okuma com- 
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plied with the request, and assumed 
office. He at once initiated a strong 
foreign policy, and resolutely addressed 
himself to the crux of treaty revision. 
In this he was successful up to a point. 
He had actually concluded revised 
treaties with America and Germany, 
when the ferment of opposition to his 
policy that arose in the country induced 
Ito and Inouye once more to throw 
Okuma over at the end of 1889. Before 
this was done, however, Okuma had all 
but lost his life by assassination. A 
political fanatic had waylaid him and 
thrown a bomb at him, which wrecked 
his carriage and shattered his leg, 
which had to be amputated. 

Naturally all this tended to put Okuma 
in no good humor with his former col- 
leagues. But meanwhile the elections 
for the first Diet had approached. Ly- 
ing on his sick-bed, he bided his time, 
and when the Diet assembled he ar- 
ranged a meeting with Count Itagaki, 
and effected a temporary union of the 
Jiyu-to and the Kaishin-to. One of his 
organs asserts that as far as erudition 
and genius are concerned, he is not per- 
haps to be reckoned among the ablest 
minister presidents of state which the 
country can furnish, but that he is 
easily first as a party leader. 

The same journal also states that by 
1891 he had distributed some $500,000 
among his followers. These followers 
of his are nearly all men of mark in the 
House; some of them being men of 
great debating and oratorical power. 
First and foremost, perhaps, stands 
Shimada Saburo, an able barrister and 
a dashing journalist; and then at no 
great distance behind, come Dr. Hato- 
yama, oncepresidentof the Law College 
in the Imperial University, and Ozaki 
Yukio, also a journalist, whose articles 
and utterances once procured him a 
term of political exile, which he spent 
chiefly in England. This term of exile 
he passed there to some purpose; for he 
was a constant habitue of the House of 
Commons, where he made himself fully 
master of parliamentary procedure and 
tactics. 

Thus, when the first Parliament was 
opened in 1890, there was a solid pha- 
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lanx of nearly half the membership of 
the Lower Chamber arrayed against 
the government. The government it- 
self was in a peculiar position. Most 
of the portfolios were held by men be- 
longing to the two great clans of Sat- 
suma and Choshiu, or by men who 
were practically their satellites. Yet, 
although all the ministers were poli- 
ticians of undoubted ability, they did 
not number among them the statesmen 
of the highest flight. Counts Ito and 
Inouye held no Cabinet office at the 
time, Ito being president of the Upper 
Chamber, while Ineuye had ostensibly 
retired into private life. Yet it was 
generally understood that the influence 
of these two and of certain other Kuro- 
maku, or “Curtain” politicians, as they 
are termed in Japan, was all powerful 
with the ministers in office, who were 
generally supposed to avail themselves 
freely of the counsels of these irrespon- 
sible statesmen in cases of difficulty. 
Evidently the prime minister, Count 
Matsugata, and his colleagues looked 
upon themselves merely as a sort of 
first fighting line vis-a-vis the new-born 
Diet, with these Kuromaku advisers in 
reserve as a sort of Triarii or Old 
Guard, who were to be summoned to 
the front in case of an extreme emer- 
gency. 

After getting into working order, the 
Lower House began to develop its as- 
sault upon the administration, which 
from the first it had evidently resolved 
to make responsible to itself. Natu- 
rally enough it regarded the control of 
the national purse-strings as the key 
to the position, and for the first three 
sessions and a part of the fourth its 
efforts were almost exclusively con- 
centrated upon this point. But the 
Cabinet was too strongly entrenched 
here to be lightly or easily dislodged by 
any effort of the united Opposition par- 
ties. The famous 67th Article of the new 
Constitution, with the 71st Article in 
reserve, constituted a virtually impreg- 
nable defence, provided the ministers 
were at all disposed to show them- 
selves unyielding and uncompromising. 
The latter article (the 71st) provides 
that when the Imperial Diet has not 
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voted on the budget, or when the budget 
has not been brought into actual ex- 
istence, the government shall carry out 
the budget of the preceding year. This 
of course virtually makes the adminis- 
tration independent of the consent or 
non-consent of the Diet, in case of war 
to the knife. The 67th Article, more- 
over, fetters the Houses in a fashion 
that would be unbearable in England, 
or in any of her self-governing colonies. 
It is drawn up in the following terms:— 
Those already fixed expenditures based 
by the Constitution upon the powers 
appertaining to the emperor, and such 
expenditures as may have arisen by the 
effect of law, or that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the government, 
shall be neither rejected nor reduced 
by the Imperial Diet, without the con- 
currence of the government. The im- 
port of this just amounts to the fact that 
the Diet has no power to deal with 
about three-fourths of the annual reve- 
nue. Or, in other words, some $60,000,- 
000 out of the total national expendi- 
ture of $80,000,000 could not be brought 
within the scope of its pruning-knife. 
In spite of all, however, the Lower 
House essayed to ride rough-shod over 
this famous 67th Article, and proposed 
a sweeping reduction of some $10,000,- 
000 in the current expenditure. The 
ministers and the government dele- 
gates protested, pointing out that in 
certain points the Diet was exceeding 
its competence. But the Opposition 
majority was firm, insistent, and clam- 
orous. As a deadlock on the very 
threshold of representative government 
would have been something more seri- 
ous than an untoward event, the minis- 
ters showed themselves conciliatory to 
the extent of yielding to a reduction of 
some yen 6,500,000. And so the first 
session came to an end, apparently in 
peace, but with both sides bracing 
themselves for what was felt to be a 
still more serious struggle. 

Before the next meeting of the Diet, 
several events of importance supplied 
capital to the Opposition parties. On 
May 11, 1891, a crazy policeman made 
an attempt upon the life of the czare- 
vitch, then on a visit to Japan. On 
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October 28 of the same year a disas- 
trous earthquake laid two of the rich- 
est central provinces of Japan in ruins 
while inundations created _ terrible 
havoc in the prefectures of Fukuoka 
and Toyama. When the Houses met, 
the Lower Chamber indulged in acri- 
monious discussions of the repressive 
measures taken by the executive in 
consequence of the first event, while it 
gave no heed to the government meas- 
ures for the relief of the sufferers by 
earthquake and flood. It furthermore 
evinced an overmastering contempt for 
the provisions of the famous 67th Ar- 
ticle, and proposed a further sweeping 
reduction of close on $8,000,000 in the 
estimates. Moreover, on nearly all the 
projects of legislation submitted to it, 
it was grossly obstructive. Plainly a 
modus vivendi between it and the execu- 
tive was an impossibility, and greatly 
as they no doubt regretted the necessity 
of such a step, the ministers saw no 
way out of the difficulty except to ad- 
vise the emperor to order a dissolution. 
Accordingly, on Christmas Day, 1891, 
the first Japanese Parliament was dis- 
solved, and instructions for a second 
general election were issued. 

The political fever in the constitu- 
encies was exceedingly high, and was 
marked by violent incidents in many 
of the prefectures. In Kogoshima, in 
Shiga, in Saga, and in Ishikawa Kens 
there was much disorder, while in Tosa 
Prefecture there were some pitched 
battles with a fair return of dead and 
wounded. The adherents of the gov- 
ernment seem to have brought undue 
pressure to bear on certain of the 
electors, the provincial governors in 
several of the Kens having afterwards 
been removed for illegal interference in 
the elections. 

The new Parliament met on May 6, 
and sat till June 14, 1892. In virtue of 
Article 71 of the Constitution, the gov- 
ernment had brought the budget of 
the previous year into effect, and the 
Houses were called upon to deal with 
nothing more serious, financially speak- 
ing, than a supplementary budget of 
some yen 2,750,000, for ordinary ex- 
penses, and some considerable items of 
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continuing outlay for the completion of 
works. On this, however, the Repre- 
sentative Chamber essayed to exercise 
its pruning knife with a novel result. 
It found itself at issue with the Upper 
House over the excision of two rather 
important items, namely the appropria- 
tions for ship building and for the in- 
vestigation of earthquakes. The Peers 
restored these items and returned the 
budget to the Lower House, which de- 
clined to receive it, on the ground that 
the Peers had no right to introduce 
amendments. The Peers submitted the 
dispute to the emperor, who returned 
the following authoritative reply, fully 
recognizing the co-ordinate competence 
of the Upper Chamber to deal with 
questions of finance: 


With regard to the Right of Consent to 
the budget vested in the Houses of Peers 
and Representatives respectively, neither 
House is superior or inferior to the other 
except in the one particular that, accord- 
ing to the 65th Article of the Constitu- 
tion, the Lower House receives the budget 
from the government before the Upper. 
Therefore, the House which deliberates 
subsequently, is in no respect bound by 
the decisions of the House which deliber- 
ates previously, and it consequently fol- 
lows that the restoration of any items 
which may have been excised by the 
House previously deliberating falls strictly 
within the Right of Revision vested in 
the House subsequently deliberating. 
The House subsequently deliberating has 
only to employ the method indicated by 
the Law of the Houses, namely, to seek 
the concurrence of the House previously 
deliberating. 


The result was a conference of the 
two Houses, at which a compromise 
was effected, one of the items being re- 
stored and the other rejected. 

But meanwhile the Lower House had 
found other grounds for an attack on 
the ministry in connection with the al- 
leged official interference in the late 
elections. An exceedingly strongly 
worded and rhetorical Address to the 
Throne on the subject had been intro- 
duced, and after an unusually acrimoni- 
ous debate, thrown out by the narrow 
majority of 3 in a House of 289. How- 
ever, the matter was not allowed to 
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rest here. A representation to the gov- 
ernment was carried by 154 to 111, in 
which it was declared necessary that 
“the Cabinet ministers should consider 
their position, and, accepting their 
responsibility, should decide upon swuita- 
ble measures. Otherwise the funda- 
mental principle of representative gov- 
ernment will be destroyed.” 

The only direct notice of this taken 
by the ministry was the following 
deliverance of Count Matsugata, the 
minister president, in the course of the 
debate upon the motion: 


Gentlemen,—During your debate the 
day before yesterday about an Address to 
the Throne, I informed you that the mat- 
ters which you are now discussing are ex- 
aggerated and untrue. Your House is in 
the frequent habit of raising discussions 
and debates to determine the truth of 
various events, but according to the Law 
of the Houses in this country, the duty of 
determining questions of fact, with the 
exception of qualifications of members of 
your House, devolves in every case upon 
the judiciary. Therefore the government 
sees no reason whatever to consider its 
position because vague and superficial 
charges are employed to traduce it. Even 
supposing this representation be passed, I 
can assure you that the ministers of this 
empire do not propose lightly to resign 
their posts on account of such a careless 
and crude decision. 


But the ferment raised by the Opposi- 
tion politicians was not to be lightly al- 
layed. After the close of the session 
they kept up a systematic agitation in 
the press and on the platform, and 
things began to wear a serious look. 
So grave was the situation felt to be, 
that the government judged it advisa- 
ble to have the Cabinet remodelled; for 
the nation was clamoring for this in- 
sistently. Accordingly, the Matsugata 
Naikaku resigned, and on August 4, 
1892, Count Ito assumed the position of 
minister president for the second time. 
His fellow-clansman, Count Inouye, 
took charge of the Home Office, while 
Mr. Mutsu, who had been minister for 
agriculture and commerce in the pre- 
ceding administration, assumed the 
portfolio for foreign affairs. Into some 
of the other offices new men were 
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brought, but it was generally recog- 
nized that the ministry was, notwith- 
standing, mainly a Satsuma and Cho- 
shiu one, supported by the ablest among 
its adherents in other clans. It was 
furthermore generally recognized that 
it was composed of the strongest states- 
men in Japan; if they failed vis-a-vis 
the Diet, then things would come to a 
perilous pass indeed. 

At first the new ministers showed an 
unmistakable tendency to be concilia- 
tory. Count Inouye dealt with the of- 
ficials who had interfered in the late 
elections in a drastic fashion. And at 
the opening of the Diet at the end of 
November, 1892, the same minister, 
speaking for Count Ito, who was re- 
covering from a carriage accident, ex- 
pounded the policy of the Cabinet to 
the representatives, in a speech that 
was at once straightforward, frank, and 
friendly. It was an ominous circum- 
stance, that as soon as he had finished 
his address, he was violently attacked 
by several members for a supposed vio- 
lation of the Law of the Houses. The 
minister had read his speech—a thing 
which, as a minister, however, he had 
a perfect right to do. Then followed 
renewed attacks upon the official inter- 
ference in the elections. But it was 
over the budget that the deadlock of 
the fourth session occurred. 

The Lower Chamber proposed a re- 
duction of close on $8,000,000 in the or- 
dinary expenditure, and at the same 
time refused assent to an appropriation 
of some yen 3,333,000 for the building 
of warships to be begun that same year. 
Of the $8,000,000, nearly one-half fell 
within the provision of the 67th Ar- 
ticle, and on this the government stood 
firm. It twice refused its consent to 
the reduction in the plainest language. 
Thereupon, on February 7, 1893, the 
representatives, by a vote of 181 to 103, 
took the strong step of passing an Ad- 
dress to the Throne, and then adjourn- 
ing their sittings for eighteen days, till 
the 25th. The following are the most 
important passages of this address. 


Humble reflection leads your Majesty’s 
servants to conclude that the chief object 
of representative government is to pro- 
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mote concord between high and low, and 
to secure their co-operation in aid of the 
State. Hence there can be no profounder 
or greater desideratum than that the Leg- 
islature and the Administration should oc- 
cupy towards each other attitudes of thor- 
ough sincerity, and should achieve the re- 
ality of harmonious co-operation. But ever 
since the opening of the Diet, the Legis- 
lature and the Administration have been 
wanting in concord, all their projects 
have been impeded, all their capabilities 
marred, so that in the sequel they have 
failed to secure for the country the ben- 
efits of progressive development in con- 
cert with the advance of the age. Your 
Majesty’s servants acknowledge that the 
insufficiency of their own zeal is in part 
responsible for these things, but they be- 
lieve that the chief cause is to be sought 
in the Cabinet’s failure to discharge its 
functions. If your Majesty’s servants 
have sought to reduce administrative ex- 
penditures and to economize the public 
outlay, it is because they desire to reform 
the extravagant abuses of the government 
and to lighten the burdens of the people. 
They have held to this purpose unwaver- 
ingly ever since the first session of the 
Diet. This House, when the budget for 
the 26th year of Merji was submitted to it, 


subjected it to the closest scrutiny, took 
careful count of the nation’s financial 
capacity, and with due regard to the 
nature of the various administrative re- 
quirements, introduced reductions of ex- 


penditure. With regard to the items of 
Fixed Expenditures falling under the pro- 
visions of the 67th Article of the Consti- 
tution, the government’s concurrence was 
sought, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, no less than three times, but the 
government arbitrarily withheld its con- 
sent. Moreover, not only did it offer no 
statement of its reasons or detailed ex- 
planation of the items to which it took 
exception, but also it went so far as to de- 
clare positively that it could not reduce 
so much as one sen of the amount. There- 
upon this House, suspending its sittings 
for five days, asked the government to 
reconsider the matter, but the govern- 
ment firmly persisted in its former decla- 
ration and declined to pay attention to 
the House’s representation. Had the gov- 
ernment, when announcing its dissent 
with reference to the expenditures falling 
under the 67th Article of the Constitution, 
given a detailed statement of the various 
items and a clear explanation of reasons, 
it would have been acting in conformity 
with the moral duty of statesmen under 
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representative institutions, and would 
also have adopted the path leading to har- 
monious co-operation. But to the deep 
regret of your Majesty’s servants, the 
Cabinet did not adopt any such course. 
Further, with regard to the appropria- 
tions for building men-of-war, although 
the Diet rejected them, the government 
declared its positive intention of devising 
some means of carrying out its policy 
within the limits prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. Your Majesty’s servants, as- 
tonished at the impropriety of this decla- 
ration, immediately sought an explana- 
tion, but obtained no answer. 


However, the recalcitrant deputies 
enjoyed no more than three days of 
their self-voted repose, being sum- 
moned together on the afternoon of the 
10th to receive an imperial message ad- 
dressed to “Officials and the two Houses 
of the Diet.” After a preamble of three 
paragraphs, the document in question 
struck at the root of the matter in the 
following manner: 


The items of expenditure referred to in 
the 67th Article of the Constitution are 
protected by the clear text of the article, 
and cannot properly become a ground of 
dispute. Hereby we specially direct our 
ministers to bring all sections of the ad- 
ministration into good order, and, having 
due regard to essentials, to take such de- 
liberate and careful counsel as shall secure 
freedom from error, under our direction. 

With regard to the matter of national 
defences, a single day’s neglect may in- 
volve a century’s regret. We shall econ- 
omize the expenditures of the household, 
and shall contribute, during the space of 
six years,asum of three hundred thousand 
yen annually. We direct our military and 
civil officials, except in cases where special 
circumstances interfere, to contribute one- 
tenth of their salaries during the same 
period, which sums shall be devoted to 
supplement the fund for building men-of- 
war. 

We regard our Cabinet and our Diet as 
the machinery of constitutional govern- 
ment, and we trust that each being care- 
ful to observe the due limitations of its 
powers, will follow the route of harmoni- 
ous co-operation, so as to assist us in this 
great undertaking, and contrive to secure 
the beauty of successful achievement. 


are here specially 
In the first place, 


Three points 
worthy of remark. 
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the Diet found itself utterly baffled in 
its attempt to obtain a decisive control 
over the national purse-strings. In the 
second place, the final paragraph, in 
succeeding sessions, supplied the Oppo- 
sition parties with a fresh basis of oper- 
ations for attacks on the Cabinet. 
Whenever the ministers refused to give 
heed to the mandates of the Lower 
House, they were accused of wilfully 
failing to “follow the route of harmoni- 
ous co-operation.” But it is the second 
clause of the above citation that is most 
remarkable. It means that while his 
Majesty devoted $300,000 of his Civil 
List to the service of the navy, even 
small officials earning as little in some 
cases as $60 per annum had to hand 
over $6 of that sum annually for the 
national defence. If Queen Victoria 
one fine morning saw fit to order her 
humble servants John Smith or William 
Jones, each in receipt of some £6 a 
year, to stand and deliver 12s. thereof 
for the benefit of the national ex- 
chequer, there certainly would be some 
excitement. But in Japan things are 
ordered otherwise. Not one single pro- 
test was uttered, not one single voice 
raised against the order, except in the 
ease of one Kaishin-to member, who 
was promptly silenced when he quoted 
the first clause of the 27th Article of 
the Constitution, which lays down that 
“The right of property of every Japan- 
ese subject shall remain inviolate.” 

At the time it was calculated that this 
ten per cent. tax on official salaries 
would produce some $6,000,000; as a 
matter of fact, it will bring in just 
double that amount. 

By this adroit move the minister pres- 
ident saved the situation for the time 
being, and the fourth session of the 
Diet ran to its normal length. But the 
Opposition parties felt very sore over 
the thorough-paced fashion in which 
they had been worsted, and at the open- 
ing of the fifth session on November 25, 
1893, they came together again burning 
for revenge. 

This fifth session was short but lively, 
The Lower House sat on but twenty 
days and never got so far as the discus- 
sion of the estimates. The first week 
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or so was occupied by the deputies in 
deposing and expelling their president, 
whom one of the Kaishin-to members 
gracefully characterized as “the gov- 
ernment’s beast!” Then followed an 
Address to the Throne on Official Dis- 
cipline, of which we give the conclud- 
ing sentences: 


But unhappily there is a minister so un- 
mindful of his duties as to attend meet- 
ings which he ought not to attend, to 
associate with persons whom he ought not 
to meet, to accept entertainments which 
he ought not to accept, and to authorize 
his subordinates to receive presents. 
Scandal and evil reports fill the air, dam- 
aging the dignity of the government, and 
lowering the credit of the ministers. Un- 
less these evils be corrected now, we, your 
Majesty’s humble subjects fear that a 
cloud may be cast upon the lustre of your 
Majesty's throne, and that even the alien- 
ation of the people’s hearts may ensue. 
Proofs to establish the above facts are 
forthcoming. Our representations are 
free from exaggeration. Derangement of 
official discipline may look a small affair, 
but in truth its bearings are most impor- 
tant. This very evil has ever proved one 
of the principal factors in the decline of 
nations. Your Majesty can hear where 
there is no sound, and see where there is 
no substance. Now that scandal is so 
great and misconduct so conspicuous, we, 
your Majesty’s humble subjects, respect- 
fully pray that it may please your Majesty 
to impose an effectual restraint upon your 
Majesty’s ministers. 


Immediately after this step the dep- 
uties took another which brought a pre- 
mature dissolution upon their heads. 
In the previous session they had ad- 
dressed the throne on the most ticklish 
of all questions—that of the Revision 


of the Treaties. Now at this point, as 
it afterwards appeared, after two un- 
successful attempts in 1888 and 1889, 
the Cabinet was just on the point of 
bringing this revision to a successful 
issue, and was not at all prepared to 
sit still and see all its efforts brought 
to naught by the rash and ill-considered 
action of a few Hotspurs in the Lower 
House. There on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1893, a Representation on the 
Strict Enforcement of the Treaties was 
introduced, and the mover was pro- 
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ceeding to explain it to the House when 
the president announced the receipt of 
an imperial message ordering the pro- 
rogation of the Diet for ten days. 

This, of course, was a pretty signifi- 
cant hint of what was to be looked for 
if the House should persist in going on 
with its representation, which it had 
made up its mind to do. 

This Strict Enforcement motion was 
an illustration of the truth of the adage 
that in politics men find themselves in 
company with strange bed-fellows. For 
the supporters of the resolution be- 
longed to two parties of diametrically 
opposite views on the all-important 
question of treaty revision. In 1889 
Okuma, now the acknowledged chief of 
the Kaishin-to, or Progressionist party, 
was pushing forward the revision on 
the basis of the acquisition of real 
estate by aliens, and of the presence of 
a number of foreign judges on the Jap- 
anese bench to adjudicate in cases 
where persons of their respective na- 
tionalities were concerned—two pro- 
visos, by the way, that are conspicuous 
by their absence in the new treaties 
just concluded with Great Britain, 
America, and Russia. Okuma, in fact, 
had actually brought his negotiations 
with the United States to a successful 
issue, when the fanatic, Kurushima, 
all but succeeded in blowing him to 
pieces with a bomb on October 18, 1889. 
Then, in consequence of the ferment of 
opposition to Mixed Residence, excited 
in the first place by a certain Oi Ken- 
taro, Okuma’s treaty revision scheme 
was shelved. And now in 1893, four 
years after that event, we have the 
strange spectacle of the following of Oi 
and the following of Okuma joining 
hands in formulating a representation 
that every one felt to be utterly at va- 
riance with what a good ninety per 
cent. of the nation had set its mind 
upon—the opening of the country by 
means of revised and equitable treaties 
with foreign powers. 

On the 29th of December, when the 
House re-assembled, there was a wild 
and unruly scene just before Mutsu, 
the minister for foreign affairs, de- 
livered his address. His speech was 
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altogether a remarkable one, and is 
worthy of note as an exposition of Jap- 
anese policy. We quote the most im- 
portant paragraphs: 


If Japan adopts the policy of strictly 
enforcing the treaties, it is to be feared 
that foreign powers also may do the same. 
And here an important question presents 
itself. Most of the treaties, excepting the 
Mexican and Chinese, are one-sided in 
their application; in other words, the vari- 
ous privileges enjoyed by foreigners in 
Japan are defined in the treaties; but the 
privileges granted to Japanese abroad are 
little, if at all, referred to. Therefore, if 
both sides are to stick closely and immov- 
ably to the letter of the treaties, I fear 
the loss accruing to the Japanese may be 
far greater than the loss to foreigners. 
Moreover, if the spirit of this movement 
for strict enforcement of the treaties be 
sought, it is found to have had its origin 
in the anti-mixed-residence agitation re- 
cently fomented among certain classes of 
people. If not actually an anti-foreign 
movement, it is at least a revision to the 
isolation policy of the Bakufu, a policy 
incompatible with the national and fun- 
damental programme of opening the 
country, as followed ever since the Resto- 
ration. If strict enforcement of the 
treaties is intended to increase national 
interests and popular happiness, the rea- 
sons I have thus far adduced are sufficient 
to inspire a fear that no such object will 
be attained, but that, on the contrary, a 
directly opposite result may be produced. 

Among the advocates of strict enforce- 
ment of the treaties, some profess to ap- 
prove that policy as a means to the final 
accomplishment of treaty revision. 'They 
imagine that the result of strictly enforc- 
ing the treaties would be to make for- 
eigners experience so much inconvenience 
that they would be constrained to consent 
to revision of the existing treaties. But 
I do not perceive what inconvenience for- 
eigners would suffer from strict enforce- 
ment of the treaties. And supposing that 
they did feel more or less inconvenience, 
I cannot imagine how that would induce 
foreign powers to consent to treaty re- 
vision. I believe that such petty meas- 
ures and such a small policy would be 
totally inefficacious to accomplish the ob- 
jects of treaty revision. In fact, in 
order to accomplish the objects of 
treaty revision, it is necessary to fur- 
nish foreign powers with proofs that 
Japan’s progress and civilization truly 
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make her in Asia an exceptionally en- 
lightened and powerful country. The ev- 
idences hitherto given to foreign powers 
that Japan isa State quite exceptional in 
Asia are the results which she has at- 
tained by following, ever since the Res- 
toration, a national policy of opening the 
country. 

Gentlemen, I do not and cannot doubt 
that the representation now awaiting dis- 
cussion in your House and the two cor- 
related bills of a similar nature were 
introduced from patriotic feeling and 
without any evil purpose on the part of 
their proposers. But I must say that they 
are in spirit entirely opposed to the great 
fundamental policy of the empire as 
above stated. And since there devolves 
upon the ministers of the crown the re- 
sponsibility of removing any obstruction to 
the communication of that great national 
policy, I declare most solemnly on behalf 
of the government that we shall not hes- 
itate to adopt any measure for that pur- 
pose. 


Immediately on the withdrawal of 
the minister from the House, the presi- 
dent announced the receipt of a second 
imperial message proroguing their sit- 
tings for a further term of fourteen 
days, and on the 30th the fiat of dissolu- 
tion was issued, much to the consterna- 
tion of the members. 

Of course there was wild excitement 
in the country, and the third general 
election was not without its lively in- 
cidents. One thing, however, was no- 
table; the Opposition parties were 
badly beaten on the Strict Enforcement 
question, for the sense of the electors 
was dead against it. Accordingly not 
much was said about it in the subse- 
quent sessions of Parliament. As the 
result of the polls all over the country, 
the combined Opposition section came 
back in command of a slight majority, 
but of this there was some slight doubt 
until issue was actually joined in the 
House early next session. 

This session (the sixth) was opened 
on May 15, 1894, and proved to be even 
briefer than the preceding one. But 
like it, if it was short, it was the re- 
verse of dull. It was war to the knife 
from the very first day. On May 16a 
resolution was introduced declaring 
that “as the government had dissolved 
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the preceding House without giving 


reasons for so doing, therefore this 
House considers that the government’s 
procedure was unconstitutional, and re- 
solves that its action in dissolving the 
House of Representatives was im- 
proper.” Now the fate of this resolu- 
tion was peculiar. It was a Jiyu-to, or 
Radical motion, and the Jiyu-to party 
was now at daggers drawn with the 
Kaishin-to and their allies (men compre- 
hensively known as the six sections) 
who had introduced the Strict Enforce- 
ment Representation. But Jiyu-to and 
Kaishin-to were opposed to the Cabinet, 
the former somewhat mildly, the latter 
bitterly so. But their mutual hate 
nearly overrode their hostility to the 
government, and endangered the 
chances of anything effectual being 
done. 

So before this resolution was debated, 
the Kaishin-to and their allies intro- 
duced an exceedingly strongly worded 
Address to the Throne, which was dis- 
cussed and thrown out by 149 to 144 
votes on May 17. On the following day 
the Jiyu-to resolution came on for dis- 
cussion. A Kaishin-to member proposed 
an amendment to the effect that “the 
procedure of the present Cabinet hav- 
ing been wrong and improper, the 
House cannot place confidence in the 
present Cabinet.” This was rejected 
by 149 against 139, and then the orig- 
inal motion was put and thrown out by 
a majority of seventeen. Thus far, 
thanks to the antagonism of the Jigu-to 
and the Kaishin-to, the common foe had 
escaped scathless. 

However, its immunity was short. 
On May 19 the House voted that a 
special committee of eighteen should 
be nominated by the president and en- 
trusted with the duty of drawing up a 
resolution that would be acceptable to 
all parties, while at the same time the 
Jiyu-to introduced an Address to the 
Throne, which by the vote of the House 
was handed over to the committee ap- 
pointed to draft the resolution. 

On May 21 the committee presented 
the following draft: 


Whereas the procedure of the govern- 
ment in dissolving the House of Repre- 




















sentatives in the fifth session before the 
House had expressed its opinion or taken 
any action, is regarded by this House as 
unconstitutional, therefore this House re- 
solves that it cannot place confidence in 
the government so far as concerns the 
dissolution of the House of Representa- 
tives in the fifth session. 


When put to the vote this was carried 
by 253 to 17. On May 31, the amended 
Address to the Throne introduced by 
the Jiyu-to (Radicals) was voted by a 
majority of fourteen in a House of 292. 
It complained of the ministry for neg- 
lecting both reform at home and na- 
tional interests abroad, and in no meas- 
ured terms. 

What followed was at once dramatic 
and drastic. On June 1, the president 
announced that in view of the impor- 
tant character of the Address to the 
Throne passed the preceding day, he 
had sought to be allowed to present it 
direct, but had received the imperial 
command to hand it to the minister of 
the household department. On the fol- 
lowing day the president was sum- 
moned to the palace. What happened 
on his return is well told in the Japan 
Mail’s sessional reports: 


The President—Gentlemen:—As I an- 
nounced to you a short time ago, being 
summoned to the palace, I proceeded 
thither and received from the minister of 
the imperial household a message from 
his Majesty the emperor, which, in view 
of its great importance, I wrote down 
at the dictation of the minister. I now 
proceed to read it to you:— 

“We shall not adopt the views con- 
tained in the address presented by the 
House of Representatives. A written 
communication will not be made with ref- 
erence to the address.” 

The House stood during the delivery of 
this message. 

Mr. Suzuki Shigeto said that as his 
Majesty had declined to adopt the 
House’s views, nothing could be done. 
But in view of the importance of the af- 
fair, he moved that a recess be taken for 
purposes of mature reflection. 

Mr. Hoshi Toru asked to be informed 
as to the precise purpose of taking a 
recess. 

Mr. Suzuki—For what purpose? Be- 
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cause his Majesty does not adopt the 
address. 

Mr. Hoshi—We have already received 
his Majesty’s message. What do you 
contemplate doing about it? 

Mr. Suzuki—His Majesty has declined 
to adopt the address prepared by this 
House after most careful deliberation. 
Therefore I purpose that we take time to 
give the matter fuller reflection. 

The President—I have already an- 
nounced the result of my summons to the 
palace. I have now to announce the re- 
ceipt of an Imperial Rescript. 

The House rose, and the president read 
the following:— 

“We, in accordance with the 7th Ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, hereby dissolve 
the House of Representatives.” 

This announcement threw the House 
into great confusion. Some members 
cried out that graver steps must be taken. 
Mr. Shimoizaka struck his desk and 
shouted that the thing was utterly wrong. 
Mr. Awaya Shinazo, rising in his place, 
taunted the members with having brought 
the trouble upon their own heads. 

The House rose in a tumult at 4.05 
Pr. M: 


This third dissolution, swift and ex- 
emplary, for the moment took men’s 
breath away. It was evidently a coup 
that the Opposition parties had not ex- 
pected. For a time it seemed to para- 
lyze them. One of their organs ap- 
peared in mourning, while another 
announced the dissolution with a jour- 
nalistic wail in half-inch type: “A! A! 
Kaisan! A! A! Kaisan!’”’ (Alas! Alas! 
the Dissolution! Alas! Alas! the Dis- 
solution!) But the neutral press, while 
not holding the ministers free from all 
blame, was pretty unanimous in laying 
the onus of the contretemps on the 
shoulders of the deputies. For their 
methods had in sober truth been fac- 
tious and irresponsible in only too many 
instances. 

One thing that the Ito Cabinet had 
evidently set its mind upon was the 
elimination of the purely political ad- 
venturer from the national councils, 
and the substitution therein of men 
who might be expected to show some 
sense of responsibility. As a matter of 
fact, these repeated elections proved 
sore financial trials to many of the 
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members, and it slowly began to appear 
that politics after all were not to prove 
a very remunerative profession. In 
the fourth Parliament the character of 
the men elected shows undoubted im- 
provement in many instances, although 
there is still a large proportion of mem- 
bers ready to indulge in any political 
pyrotechnics calculated to bring them 
a temporary notoriety. Such, at least, 
is the opinion of many Japanese whose 
opinion is worthy of all attention. 

But before the elections for this fourth 
Parliament came on there were happen- 
ings that changed the face of the polit- 
ical world utterly and entirely. In the 
first place, the conclusion of the revised 
treaty with England was announced— 
a sad blow for the Strict Enforcement 
faction. And still more important was 
the outbreak of the war with China. 
The result was that the new general 
elections passed over with unprece- 
dented quietness. Scarcely one instance 
of disorder was reported. From most 
of the constituencies the members came 
up with mandates enjoining them to 
use every effort to strengthen the hands 
of the administration, now that the 
country was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with a foreign foe. Al- 
most every able editor in Japan stren- 
uously advocated the same course. And 
so it came to pass that at the very time 
when men boded,if not actual civil war, 
at least serious intestine commotions, 
from Kiusiu to Hokkaido there was but 
one mind and will and purpose in the 
nation. Never before since the opening 
of the country in 1853, had Japan pre- 
sented such a ftnited front. Ito had 
again played a trump card, the strong- 
est that could possibly be played. 

There is little doubt that for some 
time he had Jooked to a war with China 
as a possible solution for the Japanese 
constitutional difficulty, for Ito is a man 
who sees a long way ahead, and knows 
the Chinese, as well as his own country- 
men thoroughly. The _ strength, or 
rather the weakness of the Middle 
Kingdom, had doubtless long before 
been accurately gauged by the astute 
and penetrating Japanese minister 


president. Otherwise Le would have 
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been exceedingly slow to risk all, as 
Napoleon didin 1870. A much ablerman 
than any statesman in France at that 
time, Ito is never more than cautiously 
daring. He is not given to take Quix- 
otic or inconsiderate risks, or to enter 
into difficulties and complications from 
which he can see no clear exit. We 
may rest assured that in July, 1894, his 
mind was fully made up on two points. 
In the first place, he must have been 
quite persuaded that a successful war 
with China would quell the domestic 
ferment in Japan, even as Nep- 
tune quelled the waves with his 
“Quos ego;’ while about the success 
of a war with China he could have been 
in no possible doubt. 

.In the special session (7th) at Hiro- 
shima in 1894, and in theregular session 
at Tokyo (Sth) in 1894-95, the repre- 
sentatives fully carried out the mandate 
from the constituencies. Scarcely a 
murmur against the Cabinet was raised. 
A huge war budget was voted unani- 
mously, a loan of $3,000,000 advanced 
to the impecunious Korean government, 
and votes of thanks and congratula- 
tions to the sovereign, to the army, and 
the navy, were enthusiastically passed. 
One anxiety, and one only, seemed to 
disquieten the Diet—the anxiety lest 
the Cabinet should call a halt before 
Pekin was occupied by the Japanese 
arms. 

What was the result of the war every 
one knows. But the result of the nego- 
tiations and representations that com- 
pelled the retrocession of the Liaotung 
Peninsula has soured and embittered 
the whole nation. Its wrath is not in 
a blaze, but it is smouldering. At the 
present moment, aud all undeservedly, 
Count Ito is the most unpopular man in 
Japan. The Opposition parties are 
again active, trying to foment an anti- 
government agitation, in which at- 
tempts they met with the severest re- 
pression. Their journals have been 
suspended not on scores, but on 
hundreds of occasions; while their or- 
ators at attempted political meetings 
have been ruthlessly gagged, and their 
prominent members dogged and fol- 
lowed into the privacy of their homes 





























by the police. Although the Jiyu-to 
takes no part in this agitation, and 
seems on the whole inclined to lend its 
support to the Cabinet on certain condi- 
tions, yet the situation is becoming se- 
rious, and even whispers of a suspen- 
sion of the Constitution are heard. The 
cloud may pass, “harmonious co-opera- 
tion” may be once more established; 
some prognosticators of the political 
future are even optimistic enough to 
predict the speedy advent of govern- 
ment by party. But in the Japan of 
July, 1895, the part of the prophet is 
exceedingly hazardous—none can as- 
pire to foretell with any certainty what 
the next few months may bring forih. 


From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
THE END OF IT. 

(A SEQUEL TO RACHEL AND LEAH.) 

Two summers had past and gone 
since Murty O’Sullivan and I sat upon 
the mountain side above Glanbeg, 
when he told me the sad story of Norry 
O’Halloran and her lover. I had been 
abroad meanwhile, and had not re- 
visited my old fishing-grounds. 

Murty came over to see me on the 
day of my return, and after the first 
greetings I lit my pipe, and, having 
seated myself on a bench in front of my 
cottage, I waited, expecting him, as 
was his wont, to give me an account of 
all that had happened during my long 
absence. 

“Well, Murty,” said I, giving him a 
lead, “what have you all been doing, 
and what news is there?” 

“Och, nothin’ much, yer Honor. ’Tis 
a fine sayson for the praties, glory be to 
God, and the hay isn’t so bad either.” 

“And have you had any more mur- 
ders, or diversions of any kind?” 

“No, sir,” said he hesitatingly. ‘The 
counthry is very quiet, and the neigh- 
bors is paceable, praise be to God!” 

“Your friend, Judy Foley, hasn’t been 
throttling any more fathers, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No, yer Honor.” 

“Is she still living in the same place, 
or have you made it too hot for her?” 
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“She is not, yer Honor.” 

“You don’t mean to say that she gave 
up the farm?” 

“She did, yer Honor.” 

“Was she evicted then?’ 

‘‘She was not, yer Honor.” 

“Did she go to America?’ 

“She did not, yer Honor.” 

“Then where is she in the name of 
wonder, if she’s neither evicted, nor 
here, nor in America?” 

“I don’t know for sure, yer Honor.” 

“Where do you think she is? Why 
don’t you speak out?’ 

“I think she’s in hell, yer Honor; but 
if she is not there, she’s in the most 


sulthry corner of purgathory, any- 
ways.” 

“Dead!” said I. “What did she die 
of ?”’ 


“The Jury said she was found 
dhrownded.” 

“Found drowned ?—and what’s become 
of her husband? Is he in purgatory 
also?” 

“No, God be praised! He made his 
escape from it when she was— 
dhrownded; and then he went to 
America.” 

“Murty,” said I after a pause, which 
he did not seem inclined to break, “tell 
me the truth, and the whole of it; you 
know I’m safe.” 

“Didn’t I tell ye?” said he, “Judy was 
found dhrownded, and Patsey went to 
America, and I can’t say for certain 
where either of them is this day. What 
more d’ye want?” 

I noticed that he would not look me in 
the face, and knowing him well, I was 
sure that he was keeping something 
back, so I turned away with an of- 
fended air, and taking up my glasses, 
levelled them at a fishing-boat in the 
bay which was getting her trawl 
aboard. 

“That’s Martin Twomey’s boat, and 
she’s had a fine sayson so far,” said he. 

I took no notice. 

“Will yer Honor be pleased to come 
and take a look at the river? ’Tis no 
day for fishin’, but the wather is clear, 
and I’ll show ye the fish jostling each 
other in the pools in a way that will de- 
light ye.” 
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I pretended not to hear, and after one 
or two more attempts to engage me in 
conversation he at last broke out as I 
expected. 

“Ye says ye’re safe, and I knows it. 
Will ye pass me yer word as a gintle- 
man that ye’ll never mintion a word 
that I tell ye till ’m dead. Will ye?” 

“T will,” said I. 

“Give me the hand on it,’ and we 
shook hands solemnly. ‘‘Now what do 
ye want to know?’ 

“How did Judy come by her death? 
She didn’t drown herself, I’m sure.” 

“She did not. Maybe if she had sinse 
she would; ’twould have been betther 
for her.” 

“Who drowned her then?” 

“Oh, never mind who dhrownded her. 
Meself doesn’t rightly know, and if I 
tould ye, ye wouldn’t be much the 
wiser; but this was how it come about. 
There was an evicted farm convayn- 
ient to the father’s ould place. She 
went to live in the house afther his 
death, ye may remimber. She was al- 
Ways covetous, and nothin’ would do 
her but to take the farm though it was 


boycotted. One Mat Murphy, him that 
was formerly a corn-merchant in Fer- 
moy, was the landlord. Them half sirs 
are always the hardest landlords, as ye 


knows. They has no more bowels for 
a poor man than an anvil. Well, she 
had plinty of warning. Bad as she was 
the boys wouldn’t send her before her 
God widout due notice; but she was as 
bould as she was bad, and she only 
snapped her fingers at them.” 

“She took the farm? Her husband 
took it you mean, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t. The husband never did 
anything but to work on the farm when 
it plased him, and to get dhrunk when- 
ever he got the chance. She sold the 
eattle and kept the purse and every- 
thing. They say that from the day he 
married her, he never even spoke to her, 
except when he was dhrunk, and thin 
he gave her his mind; and the quare 
thing was, that she never revinged her- 
self on him aftherwards.” 

“Tell me, Murty,” said I, “was she 
sweet on him before she married him?” 

“T can’t say for sure,” replied he after 
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a pause; “but meself often thought that 
same, and maybe that’s the best excuse 
that can be made for her. Well, any- 
ways the boys sarved him wid a 
threat’nin’ notice as well as her; but 
that was only a blind, as ye’ll see later 
on, for every one was sorry for the 
crayture, and the ould priest when he 
came back was just mad, and the co- 
adjuthor had a bad time wid him, I’ll 
promise ye, as long as he stopped in the 
parish. 

“Well, the boys met one night in the 
beginning of December last year, and 
she was tried fair and honest; him that 
sarved her wid the notice proved that 
she had resaved it, and the captain 
axed if any one would spake up for her, 
but though there was a near relation 
of her own to the fore, no one would 
say a good word for her, and she was 
condemned to die.” 

“Who was the captain, Murty?’ 

“Oh, Captain Moonlight to be sure. 
Ye wouldn’t be the wiser if I tould ye, 
for he was a sthranger from another 
county that the Land League brought 
to do the job; and that night they set- 
tled on the plan and the time.” 

“Murty, it seems to me that you were 
one of them.” 

“I was not,” said he fiercely, but I 
think he lied. 

“One wild moonlight night, not long 
before Christmas, they surrounded the 
house—five of them. The poliss was 
sent away on a wrong scent. Them 
poliss is sharp enough, I'll allow, at odd 
times; but when they has a fool of a 
sargint wid a wife that do be listenin’ to 
siories from other wimin, ’tis asy 
enough to carcumvent ’em. The poliss 
would be a dale more dangerous if them 
married sargints was all kep’ in a 
rookery by themselves; but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

“There was no one widin but herself 
and Patsey and the sarvent-boy and a 
shlip of a girl. Patsey, by good luck 
for him anyways, had broke his leg 
three weeks before, comin’ dhrunk 
from the fair, and was lyin’ helpless. 

“°"Twas about two o’clock in the 
mornin’, a wild and terrible night, wid 
a venomous wind from the north tarin’ 
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past the moon, and screechin’ along the 
say that was as black as ink for the 
wind was off shore and there was no 
waves, the wather bein’ bate down wid 
the strength of it. 

“She bolted and barred the doors 
every night, and she kep a dog as 
wicked as herself, and she had a gun 
loaded always, and she was a bould 
woman as I said, and feared no man. 
I’m tould there was some one inside in 
the plot, the sarvent-boy maybe, or the 
girl for all she looked so innocent, for 
neither of them had much love for her. 
Anyways they got in through a windy 
that they found open, two of them, and 
the other three shtopped outside, and 
they came in widout noise, for the dog, 
I’m tould, was pisoned; but as they 
were crossin’ the flure of the kitchen, 
makin’ for the door to open it, one of 
thim stumbled, and maybe because she 
had the bad conscience and couldn’t 
sleep, or maybe because something 
tould her that her end was near, she 
waked up suddint and called out ‘Who’s 
there?’ and in a flash she was out on 
them wid a light and wid the gun in 
her hand. 

“Patsey was lyin’ sleepin’ on the 
settle in the kitchen, wid the leg of him 
sthrapped up, and he woke too. They 
had crape on their faces, but she knew 
them well, and ‘so and so’ ses she, 
namin’ a name, ‘it’s you, is it? I thought 
so,’ and she up wid the gun and let 
dhrive athiminstintainyous; but thegun 
missed, belike some one had wathered 
it; and she caught it by the muzzle 
and dhrew a sketch of a sthroke at him 
that would kill two men, but he jumped 
a one side, and before she could re- 
cover herself he had his arms round 
her, and he threw her on the flure, and 
held her while the other opened the 
door. 

“Then they tied her wid a soft bit of 
cotton webbing that would lave no 
mark, for a reason that you will see 
presently, and they sat down peaceable 
and quiet to have a dhrink. 

“One of thim brought in the boy and 
the girl and tied them too; but they 
didn’t appear to mind, so I suppose 
they were in the plot. 
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“Patsey looked round dazed like. 
‘What’s the matther, boys?’ ses he, ‘and 
why would ye be breaking into an hon- 
est man’s house at this hour of the 
night like robbers?’ 

““*We’re no robbers,’ ses the captain. 
‘Ye had the warning, hadn’t ye? ’Tis 
the ordher, and we've got to obey it.’ 

““Oh, about Shea’s farm. ’T'was agin 
my will she tuk it, and I’d have made 
her give it up before now, only I was 
hampered wid the leg.’ 

““*Would ye?’ ses Judy from the fiure, 
and she tried to get her arms free, but 
it was no use. She was twistin’ and 
spittin’ like a mad cat wid rage. ‘I 
know ye—every man of ye,’ ses she, 
‘exceptthat black villain there, and ye’ll 
swing for this yit.’ 

“ “No, we won't,’ ses the other, ‘any 
more than you swung yerself for throt- 
tling yer ould father. There’s no law 
in this counthry but our law. What 
made ye brake it? But we have plenty 
of time to settle wid ye. We'll have a 
smoke meanwhile, and a little dhrop of 
dhrink. Tom,’ ses he to one of them, 
‘let go that girl, and let her put a 
kishawn of turf upon the fire, and 
warm a dhrop of wather; I likes me 
dhrinks hot. Go on,’ ses he to the girl, 
‘bile the wather, and bring us the ma- 
tairials; no doubt ye has a pinch of 
sugar in the house? Well, Patsey, me 
man, we has to dale wid you first,’ ses 
he. ‘Ye say ye had nothin’ to do wid 
grabbin’ the farm, and that ye’d have 
thrown it up only for the broken leg. 
I’m a sthranger here, but the rest of ye 
is neighbors. Will any of ye go bail for 
him?’ 

“Then they spoke out the whole four 
of them, and Tim Shea, him that was 
evicted from the farm that she grabbed, 
and that was the most venomous agin 
Judy,—more betoken I know that he 
was coortin’ poor Norry wid a long time 
till he found it was no use, and in spite 
of that he was just mad wid thim that 
played the thrick on her—he spoke up 
like aman. ‘Patsey’s not to blame,’ ses 
he. ‘’Tis all that devil’s limb on the 
flure. I’ll have no hand in doing any 
harm to poor Patsey,’ and so they #11 
said. 
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“*Very well,’ ses the captain, ‘but ye’ll 
have to sware on the Book and by the 
blessed Sacrament, that ye’ll never tell 
to any livin’ sowl what ye sees this 
night; and ye too,’ ses he, pointin’ to the 
boy and girl, ‘will have to take the same 
oath, or by the Cross of Christ we’ll kill 
ye as sure as we'll kill her,’ and he 
swore ’em there and then. He was a 
terrible man I’m tould. Whin he or- 
dhered ye to do a thing, ye had got to 
do it; there was no use in refusin’; so 
all that was there that night thought, 
anyhow. 

“Thin they waited. The girl was 
bilin’ the wather; but the turf was 
damp, and the storm was blowin’ all 
ways. The sound of it was wild and 
dhreadful, and between the squalls ye 
could hear the lonesome moanin’ of the 
sea. Judy was lyin’ on the ground 
quiet enough now. The captain was 
settin’ on a chair over-right her, and the 
men was standin’ about or lanin’ agin’ 
the wall wid the crape on their faces, 
and Patsey was lyin’ on the settle help- 
less. 

“Well, when the wather was biled 
they made a big jug of punch, and the 
first they gave it to was Patsey, and it 
revived him greatly, for Judy had kep 
him mighty short since he broke the 
leg; but from the first to the last they 
said he looked as if it was all a play, 
and that he didn’t care a fiddler’s curse 
what they did to Judy or to himself, or 
to any one, for the sperrit had gone 
elane out of him ever since his weddin’ 
day. They had a big dhrink surely, for 
they had plenty of whiskey that they 
brought wid them in a jar. Latterly 
they even offered Judy a dhrop, but she 
wouldn’t touch it, and she lay on the 
flure as quiet as the dead. 

“The captain had a watch, and he 
pulled it out at last. ‘’Tis three o’clock, 
boys,’ ses he. ‘When will it be high 
wather?’ 

“Not much before four,’ ses one of 
thim that was a boatman. 
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Then they passed the cotton webbin’ 
around it in the way she couldn’t stir 
hand or fut. 

‘“*“*What are ye goin’ to do wid her 
boys? ses Patsey, who was about two 
parts dhrunk by this time, and the 
cayture, they said, never had his sinses 
rightly now till he was nearly three 
parts gone. 

“ ‘Never you mind,’ ses the captain. 
‘We won’t do worse to her than she did 
to her own father, ye may be sure.’ 

“Ts it to kill her?’ 

**‘She had her warnin’,’ ses the cap- 
tain. 

“ ‘Oh, boys,’ ses Patsey, ‘don’t ye put 
that sin upon yer sowls. She’s bad no 
doubt. None of ye knows it so well as 
I. Lave her to God Almighty; He'll 
play hell wid her sooner or later, glory 
be to His name.” 

“ “Oh, Patsey! Patsey!’ ses she. ‘Sure 
I did it all for your sake; I’d be an hon- 
est woman to-night, only for you.’ 

“ ‘Did ye go to ould Murphy, and tell 
him ye’d take my farm in spite of the 
Land League if he’d throw me and me 
poor children out on the road, where 
one of them died with the cold and the 
hunger, for Patsey’s sake?’ ses one of 
thim. 

“ ‘Did ye throttle yer ould father for 
his sake?’ ses the captain. 

“ ‘Oh, boys,’ ses Patsey (he had tuk a 
dhrain of the punch, meanwhile, and he 
was gettin’ sober) ‘murdher is murdher. 
’T will lie heavy on yer sowls day and 
night, as maybe it did on hers, and how 
will I live on here knowin’ what I know. 
If ye kill her, kill me along wid her.’ 

“ ‘Twas a quare thing, but she began 
to cry at last, though she didn’t ax for 
mercy. 

“ ‘Live here!’ ses the captain. ‘Who 
axes you to live here, ye omadhaun? 
Sell yer farm and go away to America. 
Ye’ll find yer old sweetheart there. Ye 
canmarry yer wife’ssisther in America, 
I’m tould. Wife! That woman never 
was yer wife in the eyes of God or 


“Come along thin,’ ses he, ‘we have | man.’ 
no time to lose. Bring the bag.’ 

“They brought a flour-bag, and they 
shlipped Judy into it tied as she was, 
lavin’ only the head of her outside. 


“Patsey looked at him for a minit. 


Then he stood up sthraight on the flure 
| in spite of the broken leg. ‘By the holy 


Mother yer right,’ ses he. It was 
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dhreadfui to see Judy. I hope I may 
never see the likes agin - 

“Oh!” said I, “you saw it then. I 
thought so;”’ but he didn’t heed me. 

“If ye could have seen the black divil 
himself when his plans agin God AIl- 
mighty were exposed, and he was con- 
dimned to fire and chains forever, he 
might have looked something like her— 
he couldn’t have looked worse, whin 
she heard Patsey agree that he would 
sell the farm, and go away to America 
and jine Norry agin. 

“The captain looked at her and 
laughed, and he turned to Patsey. 
‘Well,’ ses he, ‘will we kill her now?’ 

‘**‘Not wid my consint,’ ses Patsey. 
‘I have seen thim that has the sin of 
murdher on their sowls, and I won’t 
have it on mine. Lave her, I say, to 
God Almighty and lave me to bear me 
throuble alone.’ 

“*Yer a fool,’ ses the captain. ‘Carry 
her out,’—and they carried her out. ‘Go 
and get a calf out of the cowhouse one 
of ye,’ ses he, ‘and carry him wid ye to 
the foot of the cliff to the place we 
chose.’ 

“Ye know the Cliff of Dunbay; it 
dhrops right into the sea to the west, 
but there’s a little bit of strand that do 
be exposing up to three quarthers flood 
at the east end of it, and ’tisn’t a quar- 
ther of a mile from the house. Down 
there they tuk her. 

“The wind had shifted a bit in the 
squalls, and now it was blowin’ north- 
east and eastin’ always, and the dhraw 
was comin’ round the point from the 
east and braking agin the shore. The 
cold was p’isonous. ’T'was a wild night 
surely. The moon was near settin’ 
now, and she was tarin’ through the 
clouds like as if she was in a hurry to 
get behind the shelter of the hill, but 
it was still a long time from day. 
Whin they cum to the bit of strand the 
captain stepped off about twinty paces 
below high wather mark, and they put 
her down there. 

‘Now,’ ses he, ‘get a stone wan of 
ye and knock that calf on the head. 
Don’t ye brake his skull, but just stun 
him like, and we can dhrownd him then 
widout throuble. She was as fine a 
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heifer calf risin’ two year old, as ever 
ye see, and ’twas a rale sin to kill her, 
but one of them tuk a big stone and 
stunned her, and thin they dhragged 
her to the edge of a rock and held 
her nose undher wather till she died. 
‘Bring her along now,’ ses the captain, 
and they laid her down alongside of 
Judy on the strand. ‘There,’ ses he, 
‘she’ll be fine company for ye. Ye’ll be 
lonesome by yerself here in this wild 
place. Bring a big stone now and put 
it on the legs of her, in the way she 
won't dhrift away wid the ebb, and do 
the same wid the calf.’ And they got 
two big flags and put one on each of 
them as he said. 

“*What are ye goin’ to do wid me? 
ses she. ‘Can’t ye kill me out of hand, 
ye cowards?’ 

* *No,’ ses the captain. ‘We wouldn't 
dirty our hands wid the blood of the 
likes of ye. We'll lave ye to the tide 
and to God. Make yer peace wid Him 
if ye can, while ye have time.’ 

“Did ye kill poor Norry out of 
hand,’ ses Tim Shea, ‘her that never 
hurted a sowl, or did ye kill her by 
inches day by day? Come on, boys. 
Good-night to ye Judy, and a safe 
journey. Ye’ll have more company 
where yer goin’ than here, and ’twill be 
a dale warmer. Ye'll find yer father 
waitin’ for ye wid a welcome, no doubt.’ 

“She didn’t answer him a word; and 
they made their way. 

“When they got back to the house 
the captain pulled out the watch. ‘In 
half an hour the tide will be over her 
wid this change of wind. I intinded to 
punish her longer, but ’tis the will of 
God. Yer a cowardly pack,’ ses he, ‘ex- 
cept you,’ pintin’ to Tim Shea (I 
wouldn’t mintion the name only he’s 
dead). ‘Now, you three,’ ses he, pintin’ 
to Patsey and the sarvent boy and girl, 
listen’ to me or ’twill be worse 
for ye. This is yer story for the 
poliss. You, Patsey, know nothin’ 
about her. You didn’t see her since 
dinner-time yesterday; anyways you 
didn’t notice her. Ye think ye heard 
her scolding about some cow that was 
lost; but ye didn’t pay any attention as 
she do be scolding frequently; you two 
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are to rimimber that when the cattle 
were dhruv into the cow-house at dusk, 
there was a calf missin’. You, Mike, if 
Mike is yer name, axed her if you 
would go and look for her, and she 
tould ye to bed down the cows and that 
she would find her herself, and she 
went towards the cliff. You, girl, were 
milkin’ and heard her. She didn’t come 
back, and ye know no more about her. 
Don’t forget any of ye, or be the mortal 
frost ye’ll have a visit from me agen.” 
And they stuck to the story at the in- 
quist and said that she and the calf fell 
over the cliff. 

“Well, they had some more dhrink 
and the captain winked to one of them, 
and he made Patsey comfortably 
dhrunk, and afther a spell he pulled 
out the watch, and, ‘Now boys,’ ses he, 
‘the time was up a long while ago. 
Come on. Let us make a complate job 
of it,’ but the others hung back, only 
Tim Shea. He looked at ’em for a 
minit. ‘That’s the way, is it?’ ses he. 
*Ye cowardly spalpeens!’ and he puiled 
out a revolver. ‘Come on,’ ses he. 
‘March!’ and begor they frightened and 
walked to the door, but before they got 
there there come a kind of gurgling 
noise from the room up-stairs where 
the ould man died, and a horrid screech 
and a laugh like, and the three of them 
fairly bolted. The captain laughed. 
‘Ye fools,’ ses he. ‘Is it afraid of a dead 
man ye are, and don’t ye know the 
noise of a screech owl in an ould 
chimney ?’ 

“°Tis no screech owl,’ ses Patsey, in 
a half dhrunken way. ‘I used to 
frighten when I heard him meself once, 
but I don’t mind him now,’ and he fell 
off to sleep, the crayture; but the three 
boys were seen no more that night, and 
the captain and Tim had to go down to 
the shore by themselves.” 

“Well?” said I, for Murty did not 
seem inclined to say any more. 

“Well, yer Honor,” said he after a 
long pause, “the rest was bad. Meself 
couldn’t have done the like; though 
’twould have been dangerous no doubt 
to have let her live; but the crayture 
had got the stone off somehow. She 
Was a sthrong woman, as ye knows, 
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sthronger than many men, and when 
she got rid of the stone she rowled, and 


she rowled, till she got near high 
wather mark, and there they found 
her fightin’ for her life almost covered 
by the sea, but still wid half an inch to 
spare, and the tide just on the hinge 
of ebb. 

“Well, they finished the night’s work. 
She was half dead wid the cold already, 
but she had her sinses, and she died, 
I’m tould, widout a word. Thin they 
cut away the bag and the lashings, and 
tuk the stone off the calf and shoved 
them both undher the cliff, and there 
they were found next day, and that 
was the end of it.” 

Poor Murty O’Sullivan died two years 


ago. He suffered much in his last days 
from rheumatism, but he died in the 
odor of sanctity, having employed the 
last year of his life (as the neighbors 
said) “in making his sowl.” Let us 
hope that he succeeded. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE LAND OF FRANKINCENSE AND 

MYRRH. 

The particular district in Arabia 
which once supplied the ancient world 
with frankincense is quite a small one; 
the industry is still kept up there, and 
the place is called Dhofar. Somaliland, 
too, both in ancient and modern days, 
has yielded its portion of the odorifer- 
ous drug; but the sweet-smelling odors 
of Arabia of which the classic poets 
sang came from Dhofar, on the south- 
east coast of Arabia, and last winter we 
set ourselves the task of exploring this 
small district, which for centuries has 
been a terra incognito to Europeans. 
The actual libaniferous country is, per- 
haps, now not much bigger than the 
Isle of Wight, and in its physical ap- 
pearance not unlike it, cut off from the 
rest of the world by a desert behind and 
an ocean in front. Probably in ancient 
days the frankincense-bearing area 
was not much more extensive. Clau- 
dius Ptolemy, the anonymous author of 
the ‘“Periplus,”’ Pliny. Theoprastus, 
and, a little later on, the Arabian geog- 
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raphers, speak of it, and from their de- 
scriptions there is no difficulty in fixing 
the limits of it, and its ruined towns 
are still easily identified. I do not pro- 
pose to go into this question now, but 
rather to relate our experience last 
winter whilst exploring the plain of 
Dhofar and the Gara mountain behind 
it, where the time-honored frankincense 
trade is still carried on by Bedouins of 
the Gara tribe, who bring down on 
camels the odoriferous gum, and ex- 
port annually about nine thousand 
hundredweight of it to Bombay. Down 
by the coast there is a square enclosure, 
or bazaar, where piles of frankincense 
may still be seen ready for exportation— 
miniature successors of those piles of 
the tears of gum from the tree-trunks, 
which are depicted on the old Egyptian 
tomb at Deir al Bahari as one of the 
proceeds of Queen Hatasou’s expedi- 
tions to the land of Punt. 

The Gara mountains are now one of 
the wildest spots in wild Arabia which. 
owing to the disastrous blood feuds 
amongst the tribe and the insecurity of 
travel, have never previously been pen- 
etrated by Europeans. All that was 
known of the district was the actual 
coast-line, and exciting rumors had 
reached the ears of Colonel Miles, a for- 
mer political agent at Muscat, concern- 
ing lakes, and streams, and fertility, 
unwonted for Arabia, which existed 
in these mountains, and our appetites 
were constantly whetted for their 
discovery. 

Dhofar is six hundred and forty miles 
from Muscat on the one side and eight 
hundred miles from Aden on the other, 
so it is situated about as far as possible 
from any civilized centre. Nominally 
it is under the sultan of Oman; virtu- 
ally it is ruled over autocratically by 
one Wali Suleiman, who was sent out 
there about eighteen years ago as gov- 
ernor, at the request of the feud-torn 
inhabitants, by Sultan Tourki of Mus- 
eat. In his small way Wali Suleiman 
is a man of great capacity, a man who 
has made history, and could make more 
if his sphere were larger; in his youth 
he was instrumental in placing Tourki 
on the throne of Oman, and after a few 
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years of stern application to business 
he brought the bellicose families of the 
Gara tribe under his power, and his in- 
fluence is felt far into the interior, even 
into the confines of Nejd. With a hand- 
ful of Arabs and a badly armed reg- 
iment of slave origin he has contrived 
to establish peace and comparative 
safety throughout the Gara mountains, 
and, thanks to him, we were able to pen- 
etrate their fastnesses. Wali Suleiman 
is a stern, uncompromising ruler, feared 
and respected rather than loved. 

As it was not the pilgrim season, and 
as there was no cholera about, we 
ventured on one of the steamers which 
ply under the Turkish flag between the 
Persian Gulf and Jedda, the captain of 
which is an Armenian; in fact, all the 
steamers belonging to Turkey are run 
by Armenian companies and manned 
by Armenian sailors. The captain of 
the Hodeida arrived at Muscat most op- 
portunely for us, and saved us a long 
and unpleasant voyage in a dhow, and 
was not too exorbitant in his demands 
to drop our party at Merbat, the first 
point of the Dhofar district after the 
long stretch of desert has been passed. 

Merbat is a wretched little spot, con- 
sisting of some fifty houses and a few 
Bedouin huts, built on a tongue of land 
which obtains shelter for Arab dhows 
during the north-east monsoons. The 
excitement caused by the unwonted 


arrival of a steamer was intense 
and tiny crafts with naked Bed- 
ouins soon crowded round us. After 


entrusting us to their tender mercies 
our Armenian captain steamed away, 
and it was not without secret misgiv- 
ings that we landed amongst the wild- 
looking inhabitants who lined the 
shore. Unfortunately, we had no 
recommendation to the head man of 
this place, and he evidently distrusted 
us, for after taking us to a fort built of 
mud bricks, which offered ample ac- 
commodation for our party, he flatly re- 
fused to allow us to have our luggage 
or our servants therein. We flourished 
our letter to Wali Suleiman in his face, 
we expostulated, threatened, and ca- 
joled, and passed a miserable hour by 
the shore, seated on our belongings un- 
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der the blazing midday sun, watching 
our steamer gradually disappearing in 
the distance. Hemmed in by Bedouins 
who stared at us as if we had come 
from the moon, exceedingly hot, angry, 
and uncemfortable, we passed a very 
evil hour indeed, speculating as to what 
would be the result of the conclave of 
the head men; but at last they ap- 
proached us in a more friendly spirit, 
begged our pardon, and reinstated us in 
the fort with our bag and baggage, and 
were as civil as they could be. To our 
dying day we shall never know what 
caused us this dilemma. Did they 
think we had come to seize their fort 
and interfere with their frankincense 
monopoly? Or did they think we had 
come to look into the question of a large 
Arab dhow which was flying the 
French flag, and was beached on the 
shore, and which we had reason to be- 
lieve was conveying a cargo of slaves 
to one of the neighboring markets for 
their disposal? Personally, I suspect 
the latter was the true reason of their 
aversion to our presence, for the coast 
from here to Muscat has a bad reputa- 
tion in this respect, and just lately 
Arab slave dhows have been carrying 
on their trade under cover of protection 
obtained from France at Obock and 
Zanzibar. 

Finding Merbat so uncongenial an 
abode, with no points of interest, and a 
malarious-looking swamp in its vicinity, 
we determined only to pass one night 
there, and after wandering about in 
search of interests which did not exist, 
we came to terms with the captain of 
a dhow to take us along the coast to Al 
Hafa, the residence of Wali Suleiman, 
without whose direct assistanee we 
Tiainly saw that nothing could be done 
about extending our expedition into the 
interior. It was only forty miles to Al 
Hafa, but owing to adverse winds it 
took us exactly two days to perform 
this voyage, and our boat was one of 
the dirtiest of the kind we have ever 
travelled on. In our little cabin in the 
stern the smell of bilge water was al- 
most overpowering, and every silver 
thing we had about us turned black 
with the sulphurous vapors. These 
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pungent odors were relieved from time 
to time by burning huge chafing-dishes 
of frankincense, a large cargo of which 
was aboard for transport to Bombay 
after we had been deposited at Al 
Hafa. One of the many songs our 
sailors sang when changing the flap- 
ping sails was about frankincense. So 
we tried to imagine that we were hav- 
ing a pleasant experience of the country 
we were about to visit; and even in its 
dirt and squalor an Arab dhow is a 
picturesque abode, with its pretty carv- 
ings and odd-shaped bulwarks. We 
were twenty-five souls on board, and 
our captain and his crew being devout 
Mohammedans, we had plenty of time 
and opportunity for studying their 
numerous prayers and ablutions. 

The plain of Dhofar is the only fertile 
stretch of coast between Aden and 
Muscat, being formed of alluvial soil 
washed down from the Gara moun- 
tains, and with its abundance of water 
it makes a novel exception to the long 
line of barren waste which forms the 
Arabian frontage to the Indian Ocean. 
Tall cocoa-nut palms adorn it in clus- 
ters, and long stretches of bright green 
fields refresh the eye; and at frequent 
intervals we saw flourishing villages by 
the coast. We anchored for some hours 
off one of these, and paid our toll of 
dates to the Bedouins who came off to 
claim them. This is customary all 
along this coast, every dhow paying 
this toll in return for the privilege of 
obtaining water when they want it. 

After much tacking and flapping of 
sails we at last reached Al Hafa, where 
Wali Suleiman has his castle, only a 
stone’s-throw from the beach. Our 
landing was performed in surf-boats, 
and not without a considerable wetting 
to ourselves and luggage. But after so 
many preliminary discomforts a cordial 
welcome from the wali was doubly 
agreeable. He placed a room on the roof 
at our disposal, spread with carpets, and 
he furnished our larder with a whole 
cow and every delicacy at his com- 
mand. Our room was, for Arabia, de- 
liciously cool and airy, and from our 
roof we enjoyed pleasant views over 
the fertile plain and the Gara moun- 
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tains, into which we had now every 
hope of penetrating. We looked down 


into his courtyard below, and saw there | 


many interesting phases of Arab life. 

The wali keeps here all his prisoners. 
When we were there he had twelve, all 
manacled, and reposing on grass mats. 
These were wicked Bedouins from the 
mountains, prisoners taken in a recent 
war he had had with the Mabri tribe, 
the casus belli being a find of ambergris, 
which the Mahris had appropriated, 
though it had been washed up on the 
Dhofar coast. One prisoner, a mur- 
derer, was chained to a log of wood, 
and he laid his mat bed in a large stone 
sarcophagus, brought from the neigh- 
boring ruins of the ancient capital of 
the frankincense country, and really 
intended for a trough. Another, con- 
victed of stealing his master’s sword, 
and selling it to the captain of a dhow, 
had his feet attached to an iron bar, 
which made his locomotion exceedingly 
painful. A mollah prisoner was, owing 
to the sanctity of his calling, unfettered, 
and he led the evening prayers; and on 
most nights—for want of something 
better to do, I suppose—these prisoners 
of Wali Suleiman prayed and sang into 
the small hours of the night. Day by 
day we watched these unfortunate cap- 
tives from the roof, and thought we 
never saw so unholy a set of men. 
Some were morose, and chewed the 
cud of their discontent in corners; the 
younger and better-looking ones were 
gallant, and flirted with the slave-girls, 
helping them to draw up buckets from 
the well in the centre of the courtyard; 
the active-minded cut wood for the 
household, and walked about doing odd 
jobs, holding up the iron bar which 
separated their feet with a rope as they 
shuffled along, or played with the wali’s 
little boy, five years of age, who ram- 
bled about among them. 

Goats, kids, cocks and hens also oc- 
cupied this courtyard, and the big 
white she-ass, the only representative 
of the equine race as far as we could 
see in Dhofar, on which Wali Suleiman 
makes his state journeys to the various 
villages in his dominions along the 
coast, and which he kindly lent to Mrs. 





Bent once when we went to visit the 
ruins. 

The ladies of the wali’s harem paid 
Mrs. Bi xt frequent visits, and brought 
her pre ents of fruit, embarrassing 
plates of food, and substances with 
which to dye her teeth red. They were 
uninteresting ladies, and their conversa- 
tional powers limited to the discussion 
of the texture of dresses and the merits 
of European under-clothing; but we 
were much interested in the male mem- 
bers of the wali’s family. His eldest 
son is paralyzed and bedridden, and as 
heir to his position in Dhofar he has 
adopted a nephew, who lives in a sep- 
arate wing of the castle, and has his 
separate harem establishment. Besides 
these the wali has two dear little boys, 
one of twelve and the other of five, who 
constantly paid us visits, and with 
whom we established a close friend- 
ship. Salem, the eldest, is a fair, del- 
icate-looking boy, the son of a Georgian 
slave who was given to Wali Suleiman 
by Sultan Tourki of Oman. Some 
years ago she ran away with her boy to 
Bombay, but was restored to her hus- 
band, and new has been sent as a pun- 
ishment to Zanzibar, and is a servant 
in the house of one of the princesses 
there. Salem would often tell us that 
his mother was coming back to him in 
a year or two, but we thought differ- 
ently. 

But the tragedy connected with little 
Moffok, the younger boy, and a bright, 
dear little fellow, very much darker 
than his brother, is far more heart- 
rending. About two years ago his 
mother, also a slave, was convicted of 
misconduct, and on her was visited the 
extremest penalty with which the Arab 
law can punish a faithless wife. In the 
presence of a large assemblage the un- 
fortunate woman was buried up to the 
waist in the sand and stoned to death. 

The poor little motherless fellows 
were constantly on the go, rushing 
hither and thither, playing with and 
petted by all. At one time they amused 
themselves with the prisoners in the 
courtyard; at another time they teased 
the Gara sheikhs who sat in the long 
entrance corridor; and then they came 
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to torment us, until we gave them some 
trifle, which they forthwith carried off 
in triumph to show to everybody. Both 
little boys wore the large silver and 
gold daggers of Oman round their 
waists, and powder flasks similarly dec- 
orated hung on their backs; and when 
dressed in their best silk robes on Fri- 
day, they were the most fantastic little 
fellows one could wish to see. 

Wali Suleiman is, as I have shown, 
an austere and unlovable man, but he 
is the man for his position, taciturn and 
of few words, but these always to the 
point. Before he would permit us to go 
forth and penetrate into the recesses of 
the Gara mountains he summoned the 
heads of all the different families into 
which the tribe is divided to Al Hafa, 
and gave us into their charge, we agree- 
ing to pay for their escort, their protec- 
tion, and the use of their camels a fixed 
sum per diem in Maria Theresa dollars, 
the only coin recognized in the country. 

Such palavering there was over this 
stupendous piece of diplomacy, and 
Wali Suleiman and the Gara sheikhs 
sat for hours in solemn conclave in a 
palm-thatched barn about fifty yards 
distant from the castle, which takes the 
place of a parliament-house in the king- 
dom of Dhofar. The wali, his nephew, 
and Arab counciliors smoked their 
narghilis complacently; whilst the Gara 
Bedouins took whiffs at their little pipes, 
which they cut out of soft limestone, 
which hardens in the air; and all drank 
endless cups of coffee, served by slaves 
in huge coffee-pots with long bird-like 
beaks; and we looked on at this con- 
ference which was to decide our fate 
from our roof with no small amount of 
impatience. 

Sheikh Sayel is the head of the Beit 
al Khatan, which is the chief of the 
many families into which the Gara 
tribe is divided, and consequently he 
is recognized as the chief of all 
the Garas. He is a wizened, ava- 
ricious-looking old man, who must 
be close upon seventy, and though he 
owns five hundred head of cattle 
and seventy camels, he dresses his old 
bones in nothing save a loin-cloth, and 
his matted grey locks are adorned and 


kept together by a simple leather thong 
twisted several times round his fore- 
head. Despite his appearance he is a 
great man in his limited sphere, and for 
the weeks that were to come we were 
completely in his power. 

The Gara is a wild pastoral tribe of 
the mountains, travelling over them 
hither and thither in search of food for 
their flocks. They know no home save 
their ancestral caves, with which this 
limestone range is exceedingly abound- 
ing. They are troglodytes of the first 
order, and only live in rude reed huts 
like anthills when they come down to 
the plain of Dhofar in the rainy season 
for pasturage. There is a curious story 
connected with the Gara tribe, which 
probably makes them unique in Arabia, 
and that is, that a few years ago they 
owned a white sheikh. About the be- 
ginning of this century an American 
ship was wrecked on this coast, and all 
the occupants were killed save the 
cabin-boy, who was kept as a slave. As 
years went on his superior ability as- 
serted itself, and gained for him in his 
later years the proud position of sheikh 
of allthe Garas. He lived, married, and 
died amongst them, leaving, I believe, 
two daughters, who still live up in the 
mountains with their tribe. The life 
and adventures of this Yankee boy 
must have been as thrilling and inter- 
esting as any novelist could desire, and 
it is a great pity that the white sheikh 
could not have been personally inter- 
viewed before his death, which oc- 
curred about twenty years ago. 

As for weapons, the Gara have three, 
and every male of the tribe carries 
them. One is a small shield of wood or 
shark’s skin, deep, and with a wooden 
knob at the end, so that when they are 
tired and want to rest they can turn it 
round and utilize it as a stool; the 
second is a flat iron sword with a 
wooden handle, actually made in Ger- 
many, for we saw a dhow arrive from 
Zanzibar whilst we were at Dhofar 
which brought a cargo of such swords, 
and the Bedouins purchased them with 
avidity, and were like children with a 
new toy for some time after, bending 
| them across their shoulders, and meas- 
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uring them with their neighbors, to see 
that they were all equally long; the 
third weapon is a wooden throwstick, 
made of some specially hard wood 
which grows in the mountains; it is 
pointed at both ends, and they are 
wonderfully skilful at hurling it 
through the air, and use it both in bat- 
tle and for the chase with admirable 
precision. They have hardly any guns 
amongst them, and they are only of the 
long matchlock class; in fact, they do 
not seem to covet the possession of fire- 
arms, as our friends in the Hadramut 
did last year. 

We have never put ourselves into the 
charge of such wild people as the Garas 
—far wilder in every way than the Bed- 
ouin of the Hadramut, inasmuch as 
they have much less contact with civil- 
ization. The Bedouin of southern Ara- 
bia is, to my mind, distinctly of an 
aboriginal race. He has nothing to do 
with the Arabs, and he was probably 
there, just as he is now, centuries be- 
fore the Arabs found a footing in this 
country. He is every bit as wild as the 
African savage, and not nearly so sub- 
missive to discipline, and is endowed 
with a spirit of independence which 
makes him resent the slightest ap- 
proach to legal supervision. Seventeen 
of these men, nearly naked, armed as I 
have described, and wild-looking in the 
extreme, formed our body-guard, and if 
we attempted to give an order which 
did not please them, they would inde- 
pendently reply, “We are all sheikhs, 
we are not slaves.” At the same time 
they paid the greatest deference to old 
Sheikh Sayel, and expected us to do 
the same. He had the exclusive charge 
of Mrs. Bent and her camel, which he 
led straight through everything, regard- 
less of the fact that she was on several 
occasions nearly knocked off by the 
branches of trees; and if her seat was 
uncomfortable, which it often was, as 
well as precarious—for we all sat on 
luggage indifferently tied on—we had 
the greatest work to make Sheikh Sayel 
stop to rectify the discomfort, for he 
was the sheikh of all the Garas, and 
his dignity was not to be trifled with. 

Our expedition nearly came to an un- 
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timely end a very few days after our 
start, owing, I confess, to a little indis- 
cretion on my part; but as the event 
serves to illustrate the condition of the 
men we were with, I must not fail to 
recount it. During our day’s march we 
met with a large company of the Al 
Khatan family pasturing their flocks 
and herds in a pleasant valley. Great 
greetings took place, and our men car- 
ried off two goats for an evening feast. 
When night approached they lit a fire 
of wood, and piled stones on the embers 
so as to form a heated surface. On this 
they placed the meat, cut in strips with 
their swords, the entrails, the heads, 
and every part of the animal, until 
their kitchen looked like some ghastly 
sacrifice to appease the anger of some 
deity. I must confess that the smell 
thereof was exceeding savory, and the 
picture presented by these hungry sav- 
ages, gathered round the lurid light of 
their kitchen, was weird in the extreme. 
Daggers were used for knives, and fin- 
gers for forks, and we stood at a re- 
spectful distance and watched them 
gorge; and so excited did they become 
as they consumed the flesh, that one 
could almost have supposed them to be 
under the influence of drink. Several 
friends joined them from the neighbor- 
ing hills, and far into the night they 
carr. d on their wild orgy, singing, 
shou'ing, and periodically letting off 
the guns which the soldiers sent by 
Wali Suleiman had brought with them. 

We retired in due course to our tent 
and our beds, but not to sleep; for, in 
addition to their discordant songs, in 
rushing to and fro, they would catch 
in our tent-gyes, and give us sudden 
shocks, which rendered sleep impossi- 
ble. Exasperated at last beyond all 
bearing, I at length rushed out and 
caught a Bedouin in the very act of 
tumbling over a gye. Needless to say, 
a well-placed kick sent him quickly 
about his business, and, after this, 
silence was established, and we got 
some repose. 

Next morning, however, when we 
were prepared to start, we found our 
Bedouins all seated in a silent phalanx, 
refusing to move. ‘“‘What was the mat- 
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ter?” I asked. ‘Why are we not ready 
to start?’ and from amongst them arose 
a stern, freezing reply, “You must re- 
turn to Al Hafa. We can travel no 
more with you, for Theodore has 
kicked Sheikh Sayel,”’ for by this time 
they had become acquainted with our 
Christian names, and never used any 
other appellative. 

I felt that the aspect of affairs was 
serious, and that in the night season I 
had been guilty of an indiscretion 
which might imperil our safety and the 
further progress of our journey. So we 
affected to take the matter as a joke, 
laughed heartily, patted Sheikh Sayel 
on the back, said that we did not know 
who it was, and entered into a solemn 
compact that if they would not catch 
in our gyes again I would never kick 
his Majesty any more. It was surpris- 
ing to see how soon the glum faces re- 
laxed, and how soon all ill-feeling was 
forgotten. In a very few minutes life 
and bustle, chattering and good humor 
reigned in our camp, and we were ex- 
cellent friends again. 

It was on the third day after leaving 
Al Hafa that we passed through one of 
the districts where frankincense is still 
collected, in a narrow valley running 
down from the mountains into the plain 
of Dhofar. This valley was covered for 
miles with this shrub, the trunk of 
which, when punctured, emits the 
odoriferous gum. The Bedouins choose 
the hot season, when the gum flows 
most freely, to do this puncturing. Dur- 
ing the rains of July and August, and 
during the cool season, the trees are left 
alone. The first step is to make an in- 
cision in the trunk, then strip off a 
narrow bit of bark below the hole, so as 
to make a receptacle in which the 
milky juice, the spuma pinguis of Pliny, 
ean lodge and harden. Then the incision 
is deepened, and after seven days they 
return to collect what are, by that 
time, quite big tears of frankincense, 
larger than an egg. 

The shrub itself is a picturesque one, 
with a leaf not unlike an ash, only stif- 
fer; it has a tiny green flower and a 
sealy bark. In all there are three dis- 
tricts in the Gara mountains where the 





tree still grows; anciently, no doubt, it 
was found in much larger quantities, 
but the demand for frankincense is 
now so very limited that they take no 
care whatsoever of the trees. They only 
tap the most promising ones, and those 
that grow further west in the Mahri 
country, as they produce an inferior 
quality, are not now tapped at all. 

One must imagine that when this in- 
dustry was at its height, in the days 
when frankincense was so valued not 
only for temple ritual but for domestic 
use, the trade in these mountains must 
have been very active, and the cunning 
old Sabaean merchants, who liked to 
keep the monopoly of this drug, told 
wonderful stories of the Phoenix which 
guarded the trees, of the insalubrity of 
the climate, and of the deadly vapors 
which came from them when punctured 
for the gum. Needless to say, these 
were all false commercial inventions, 
which apparently succeeded admira- 
bly, for the old classical authors were 
exceedingly vague as to the localities 
from whence frankincense came; mer- 
chants came in their ships to the port 
of Moscha, which we shall presently 
visit, to get cargoes of the drug, but 
they probably knew as little as we did 
of the interior of the hills behind, and 
one of the reasons why Aelius Gallus 
was sent to Arabia by Augustus on his 
unsuccessful campaign was “to dis- 
cover where Arabian gold and frankin- 
cense came from.” 

Early Arabian authors are far more 
explicit, and we gather from Makrisi, 
Ibn Khaldun, and others, something 
more definite about Dhofar and the 
frankincense trade, and of the prince 
of this district who had the monopoly 
of this trade, and punished its infringe- 
ment with death. These writers, when 
compared with the classical ones, assist 
us greatly in identifying localities. 

The Portuguese, those enterprising 
pioneers of western civilization, who 
occupied Muscat, and for half a cen- 
tury made the Persian Gulf a Portu- 
guese lake, knew all about Dhofar aad 
its productions, for Camoéns, in his 
tenth “Lusiad,” 716, writes, “O’er Dho- 
far’splain the richestincense breathes.” 
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But not until Dr. Carter coasted along 
here some fifty years ago was it def- 
initely known that this was the one 
locality in Arabia which produced the 
drug. 

Myrrh, too, grows in large quantities 
in the Gara range, specimens of which 
we obtained in close proximity to the 
frankincense tree. The gum of the 
myrrh tree is much redder than ordi- 
nary gum Arabic, whereas the frankin- 
eense gum is considerably whiter. The 
commerce of Dhofar must have been 
exceedingly rich in those ancient days, 
as is evidenced by the size and ex- 
tent of the Sabaean ruins on the 
plain. They are the most easterly ruins 
which have been found in Arabia of the 
Sabaean period, and probably owe 
their origin entirely to the drug trade. 

For the first few days of our journey 
we suffered greatly from the camels of 
the Gara, which were exceedingly wild 
and unaccustomed to carry loads. They 
danced about like wild things at 
first, and scattered our belongings 
far and wide, and all of us in 
our turns had serious falls. The 
Bedouins provided us with twenty 
eamels, and none of them, as far 
as we could judge, had ever carried 
a burden before. Their owners were 
prepared with no ropes or pack-saddles, 
and the former we had to purchase 
from Wali Suleiman, who himself 
superintended the loading. Though we 
were ready to start at seven, it was 
midday before our camels were ready, 
and during that day’s journey boxes 
and packages kept flying about in all 
directions. Imam Sharif, the Indian 
surveyor who accompanied us, had his 
travelling trunk broken to pieces and 
the contents scattered far and wide, 
and some treasured objects of jewellery 
therein contained were never re- 
covered. So scarce did rope become 
during our expedition that the Bed- 
ouins had actually to take the leather 
thongs which bound their matted locks 
together to lead the camels with, and 
rope was almost the only thing they 
tried to steal from us on our journey. 

Camels in Dhofar are not very choice 
feeders, and have a predilection for 
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bones; and if they saw a bone near the 
path, they would make for it with an 
eager rush extremely disconcerting to 
the rider. Fish, too, is dried for them 
and given them as food, as also is a 
eactus which grows in the mountains, 
which is cut into sections for them. 
They are fine, sturdy animals, and can 
go up and down hill better than any 
camels I have ever seen. The fertile 
Gara range is a great breeding-place 
for camels; but, as there is no com- 
merce or communication with the in- 
terior, the Bedouins do not make much 
use of them themselves, but sell them 
to their neighbors, who come here to 
purchase. 

We wandered hither and thither over 
the plain of Dhofar for some days, 
visiting sites of ruins and other places 
of interest, and greatly admired the 
rich cultivation we saw round us, and 
the capacity of this plain for producing 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and cereals. 
Water is on the surface in stagnant 
pools, or easily obtainable everywhere 
by digging shallow wells which are 
worked by camels, sometimes three to- 
gether, and so well trained that at the 
end of the walk they turn by them- 
selves, as soon as they hear the splash 
of the water, into the irrigation chan- 
nel, and then they walk back to fill the 
skin bucket again. The cocoanut 
grows admirably here, and we had 
many refreshing draughts of it during 
our hot rides; and in pools beneath the 
trees the fibre of the nuts is placed to 
rot for making ropes, giving out an 
odor very similar to that of the flax-pits 
in the north of Ireland. 

At length we turned our faces 
towards the Gara mountains with con- 
siderable interest and curiosity, and 
prepared to ascend them by a tortuous 
valley, the Wadi Ghersid, which dives 
into their very midst,and formsthe usual 
approach for camels, as the mountain- 
sides in other parts are too precipitous. 
After riding up the valley for a few 
miles, we came across one of the small 
lakes of which we were in quest, 
nestling in a rocky hole, and with its 
fine boulders hung with ferns and vege- 
tation, forming altogether one of the 
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most ideal spots we had ever seen. 
That arid Arabia could produce so 
lovely a spot was to us one of the great- 
est surprises of our lives. Water-birds 
and water-plants were here to be found 
in abundance, and the _hill-slopes 
around were decked with fine syca- 
mores and acacia trees, amongst the 
branches of which sweet white jessa- 
mine, several species of convolvulus, 
and other creepers climbed. 

The water was deliciously cool, rush- 
ing forth from three different points in 
the rock into the basin which formed 
the lake; but it is impregnated with 
lime, which leaves a deposit all down 
the valley along its course. Evidence 
of the mighty rush of water during the 
rains is seen on all sides, debris is then 
cast into the branches of the trees, and 
the Bedouins told us that at times this 
valley is entirely full of water and 
quite impassable. 

In the Wadi Ghersid, amongst the 
dense vegetation which makes the spot 
a veritable paradise, we came across 
many Bedouins of the Beit al Khatan 


family tending their flocks and dwell- 


ing in the caves. They were all exceed- 
ingly obsequious to Sheikh Sayel, and 
we soon found that he was a veritable 
king amongst them, and forthwith we 
gave up any attempt to guide our own 
footsteps, but left ourselves entirely in 
his hands, to take us whither he would, 
and spend as long about it as he liked. 
One thing which interested us very 
much was to see the greetings of the 
Bedouins; for an acquaintance they 
merely rub the palms of each other’s 
hands when they meet, and then kiss 
the tips of their respective fingers; for 
an intimate friend they join hands and 
kiss each other; but for a relative they 
not only join hands, but they rub noses 
and finally kiss on either cheek. When- 
ever we met a party of their friends on 
our way, it was the signal for a halt, 
that these greetings might be observed, 
and then followed a pipe. At first 
we rather resented these halts, but then 
they take such a short time over their 
whiff of tobacco, and are so discon- 
solate without it, that we soon gave up 
complaints at these delays. They lit- 
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erally only take one whiff and pass the 
stone pipe on, so that a halt for a smoke 
seldom lasted more than five minutes, 
and all were satisfied. 

Sheikh Sayel met many of his rela- 
tives in the Wadi Ghersid, and his nose 
was subject to many energetic rubs, 
and the novelty of this greeting, about 
which one had vaguely read in years 
gone by, excited our interest deeply; 
but at the same time we were thankful 
we were not likely to meet any relatives 
in the valley, and were not likely to 
have to undergo the novel sensations in 
person. Every afternoon, when our 
tents were pitched and our baggage 
open, whole rows of Bedouins would 
sit outside asking for medicine; pills, 
of course, and quinine were the chief 
drugs required, and then we had many 
sore eyes and revolting sores of every 
description requiring closer attention. 
As to the pills, we had some difficulty 
in getting the Bedouins not to chew 
them, but when one man solemnly 
chewed five Holloway’s pills, and was 
very sick after so doing, it began to 
dawn upon them that our method was 
the right one. Most embarrassing of 
all our patients was old Sheikh Sayel 
himself. Fortune had been kind to him 
in most respects: she had given him 
wealth and power amongst men, and 
the fickle goddess had bestowed upon 
him two wives, but, alas! no offspring; 
and to seek for a remedy for this, to a 
savage, overwhelming disaster, he came 
with his headmen to the European med- 
icine man. It was in vain for me to 
tell him that I had brought no remedy 
for his complaint. They had seen me 
on one or two occasions consult a small 
medicine-book, and their only reply to 
my negative was, “The book, get the 
book, Theodore,” and I had solemnly to 
pretend to go through the volume be- 
fore they could be convinced that I had 
no medicine to meet the case. 

The women of the Gara tribe are 
timid creatures, small, and not alto- 
gether ill-looking; in fact the Garas are, 
as a tribe, undersized and of small 
limbs, but exceedingly active and lithe. 
The women do not possess the wealthin 
savage jewellery which we found to be 
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the case In the Hadramut last year, 
neither do they paint themselves so gro- 
tesquely with turmeric and other dyes, 
but indulge only in a few black patches 
on their faces, and a touch of antimony 
to their eyes and eyebrows; they wear 
no veils, and at first we could not get 
near them, as they ran away in terror 
at our approach. One evening, when 
up in the mountains, we were told that 
a harem wished to see us, and we were 
conducted to a spot just out of sight of 
our tents, where sat three females on 
the ground, looking miserably shy, and 
in their nervousness they plucked and 
ate grass, and constantly as we ap- 
proached retreated three or four steps 
back and seated themselves again. 
Presently, after much persuasion, we 
got one of them to come to the tent and 
accept a present of needles and other 
oddments, the delight of womankind 
all the world over. Altogether these 
Gara women formed a marked and 
pleasant contrast to the Bedouin 
women in the Hadramut, who literally 
besieged us in our tent and never gave | 
us any peace. 

We often went to visit the troglodytes 
in their cave homes, where we found 
men, women, and children living with 
their flocks and herds in happy har- 
mony. The floor of their caves is soft 
and springy, the result of the deposits 
of generations of cattle. In the dark 
recesses of the caves the kids are kept 
during their mother’s absence at the 
pasture; and though these caves are 
slightly odoriferous, we found them 
cool and refreshing after the external 
heat. In some of them huts are erected 
for the families, and in one cave we 
found almost a village of huts; but in 
the smaller ones they have no covering, 
and when in the open the Gara cares 
for nothing but a tree to cover him. 
All their farm implements are of the 
most primitive nature: the churn is just 
a skin hung on three sticks which a 
woman shakes about until she obtains 
her ghee, or rancid butter, one of the 
chief exports of Dhofar. They practise, 
too, a pious fraud on their cows by 
stretching a calf-skin on a stick, and 








when the cow licks this she is satisfied 
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and the milk comes freely. They have 
but few pots and pans, and these of the 
dirtiest descriptions; so when we got 
milk from them, we always sent our 
own utensils. 

Right up to the tops of the Gara 
mountains, which reach an elevation 
of about three thousand feet, the 
ground is fertile and covered with 
grass; clusters of sycamores growing 
here and there give to the undulating 
hills quite a park-like appearance. As 
we happened to be there in the dry sea- 
son, the grass was all brown, and there 
stood around us acres of hay with no 
one to harvest it; but after the rains 
the aspect of the Gara hills must be as 
green and pleasant as those of Derby- 
shire. The dry grass often catches fire, 
and from the mountains in various di- 
rections we saw columns of smoke aris- 
ing as if from the chimneys of a 
manufacturing district. 

Thus we wandered with our strange 
escort for several days along the sum- 
mit of the Gara mountains, and from 
certain points we obtained most inter- 
esting coups d’oeil over the whole of the 
frankincense country; it is just like an 
oasis by the sea, an undulating range 
of mountains, never more than three 
thousand feet high, separating the cen- 
tral desert of Nejd from the sea. To the 
north this ridge slopes gradually down 
to the sea of sand, the vegetation get- 
ting by degrees swamped in it; to the 
south the descent is abrupt and rocky 
to the plain of Dhofar and the Indian 
Ocean, and the horizon line on either 
side is remarkably similar, for in the 
far, far distance the sandy desert be- 
comes astraight bluelinelike an horizon 
of water. To the east and west the 
arid barrenness of Arabia soon asserts. 
itself, whereas the undulating Gara 
range, like the Cotswold, is fertile, and 
rounded with deep valleys running into 
it full of rich tropical vegetation. 

In these valleys, by rocks near the 
streams and under trees, live, the Bed- 
ouins told us, those curious semi-divine 
spirits which they call Jinni, and the 
propitiating of which seems to be the 
chief form of religion amongst them. 
One morning, as we were riding up @ 
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narrow gorge, beneath the shade of a 
beetling cliff, our guides suCdenly set 
up a sing-song chant, which they con- 
tinued for fully ten minutes, ‘“Alaik 
soubera”’ were the words which they 
constantly repeated, and which they 
addressed, they told us, to the Jinni of 
the rocks, a supplication to allow us to 
pass in safety. 

Jinni also inhabit the lakes in the 
Gara mountains, and it is considered 
dangerous to wet your feet in them, or 
else you will catch a fever. We could 
not induce the Bedouins to gather a 
water-plant we coveted in one of them 
for this reason. They inhabit, too, the 
eaves where the people dwell, and have 
to be propitiated with suitable offer- 
ings. In fact, the fear of Jinni, and the 
skill of certain magicians in keeping 
them friendly, are the only tangible 
form of religion that we could discover 
amongst them. When at the coast vil- 
lages they outwardly conform to the 
Mohammedan customs, but when away 
in their mountains they abandon them 
altogether. During the time we were 
with them they never performed either 


the prayers or the ablutions required 
by the Moslem creed, and the only 
thing approaching a religious festival 
amongst them that we heard of is an 
annual festival held by the Garas in 
November by the side of one of their 


lakes, to which all the members 
of the different families repair, and at 
which a magician sits on a rock in the 
centre of a group of dancing Bedouins 
to propitiate with certain formulas the 
Jinni of the lake. 

Amongst the Bedouins of the Hadra- 
mut we noticed the same absence of 
religious observances and the same 
superstitious dread of Jinni, but at the 
same time I fully believe they have 
their own sacred places and festivals, 
which they conceal as much as possible 
from the fanatical Moslems who dwell 
amongst them. A Bedouin never fasts 
during Ramazan, and does not object 
to do his work during the month of 
abstinence, but he goes to mosque and 
says his prayers when occasion brings 
him to the coast. It seems to me a curi- 
ous coincidence that in many other Mo- 
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hammedan countries we have visited 
we have come across the same story of 
concealed religion, as practised by the 
nomad races. We have the Ali-Ullah-hi 
in the Persian mountains, about whose 
secret rites horrible stories are told; we 
have the Ansairee and the Druses in 
the Lebanon and the nomad Yourouks 
of Asia Minor, and the Dunmehs of 
Salonica, about all of whom the strict 
Mohammedans of the towns tell you 
exactly the same story that we heard 
about the Bedouins of southern Arabia: 
they are all looked upon as heathen by 
the Moslems, and accredited with secret 
rites and ceremonies about which no 
definite knowledge can be gained; and 
thus it would seem that throughout the 
length and breadth of Islam there are 
survivals of more ancient cults which 
the followers of Mohammed have never 
been able to eradicate, cults which no 
doubt would offer points of vast inter- 
est to the anthropologist if it were pos- 
sible to unravel the mysteries which 
surround them. 

We were forever hearing stories of 
Jinni amongst the Gara Bedouins, and 
all we could gather was that when pro- 
pitiated they are friendly to the human 
race; and inasmuch as they live near 
the lowest heaven, they can ever hear 
the conversation of the angels, and so 
gain valuable information which they 
are willing to impart to men. Old 
Sheikh Sayel and his men stuck to it 
that they had constantly seen Jinni, 
and their belief in them seems deeply 
rooted. 

We had some terribly cold winds dur- 
ing our wanderings on the Gara moun- 
tains, winds which, coming from the 
north with piercing blasts, shrivelled 
up our poor unclad conductors, who 
crouched in an inert mass round log- 
fires which they made. We _ were 
obliged to stay two days inactive dur- 
ing this wind, for they said the camels 
would not move, though I think the 
cause of inaction arose more from their 
own dislike to travel in the cold; and 
so inert were they that we could hardly 
get them to fetch us water from the 
neighboring spring, their whole energy 
being expended in fetching huge logs 














of wood to keep the fire burning, and I 
think they were all pleased when the 
time came to descend to the lower 
regions again, and a warmer atmo- 
sphere. 

In the ancient times the geographer 
Claudius Ptolemy tells us that the cap- 
ital of this frankincense country was 
known to the Greeks by the name of 
the Oracleof Artemis, doubtlessa Greek 
translation of some Sabaean name for 
a goddess corresponding in attributes 
to Artemis. The town is there in ruins, 
its acropolis can still be seen; its tiny 
harbor, its moat, and the remains of its 
tombs and temples, converted by the 
late Persian occupants of this site, who 
ruled over Dhofar about the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, into commodi- 
ous mosques. Carved Sabaean columns 
architecturally allied to those found in 
other Sabaean sites are here placed hap- 
hazard to form the columns of mosques, 
but enough is left—a few Sabaean let- 
ters here and there, and a few un- 
touched Sabaean tombs—to prove the 
origin of the place; but the site of the 
oracle was nowhere to be seen, and we 
keenly looked out for some trace of it. 

On our descent from the Gara moun- 
tains, our Bedouins led us to a huge 
eave which penetrated deep into the 
heart of the mountains, and, inasmuch 
as this was near the spot where the 
oracle ought to be, we were exceedingly 
hopeful of finding Sabaean remains in 
its vicinity; but, alas! we found none, 
only the huts of a deserted Bedouin 
encampment, and, disappointed and 
weary—for we had had a tremendous 
climb to get to it—we descended into 
the ‘valley-bed below and pitched our 
tents for the night. Just before sunset, 
after a necessary rest, I sallied forth to 
inspect our surroundings, and in the 
course of my stroll, to my surprise and 
delight, I came across a deep natural 
NMgle in the ground, one hundred and 
fifty feet deep and about fifty feet in 
diameter, with traces of a Sabaean wall 
with massive gate-posts running all 
round it, and traces of extensive ruins 
in the vicinity. 

All that the Bedouins could tell us 
about the spot was that the Minqui 
387 
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dwelt here, the name given by them to 
mysterious ancient inhabitants of the 
district; but the close resemblance be- 
tween this hole and the seats of oracles 
we had yisited in Asia Minor and 
Greece, coupled with the facts that it 
had such a number of ruins around it, 
that it was near the big cave, and that 
the site of the oracle ought to be near 
here, left but little doubt in my mind 
that we had found the object of which 
we were in search, and that the oracle 
which guided the steps of the old frank- 
incense merchants of Dhofar was here. 

We now pursued our way along the 
coast-line of Dhofar in an easterly di- 
rection. Wali Suleiman entertained us 
for a night at a farm he has built ata 
place called Rizat, the land around 
which is watered by an abundant stream. 
His garden was rich in many kinds of 
fruit, and on our arrival, hot and weary 
from the road, he spread a carpet for us 
under the shade of a mulberry tree 
while our camp was being pitched, and 
ordered a slave to pick us a dishful of 
the fruit, which was exceedingly grate- 
ful. Besides these, he provided us with 
papyas, gourds, vegetables, and all 
sorts of delicacies to which we had 
been strangers during our wanderings 
in the Gara mountains. In this genial 
retreat Wali Suleiman passes much of 
his time, leaving behind him at Al 
Hafa the cares of state and the everlast- 
ing bickerings in his harem. 

The next morning, refreshed and sup- 
plied with the requisites for another 
journey, we started off again in our 
easterly coursetowards Takha, the most 
important village at the east end of the 
plain of Dhofar. As we rode across the 
plain we were perpetually harassed by 
the thought as to where the excellent 
harbor could be, mentioned by all 
ancient writers as frequented by the 
frankincense merchants, and which 
modern writers, such as Dr. Glaser and 
Bunbury, agree in considering to be 
some little way west of Merbat. Ya- 
kout tells us how the ancient crafts on 
their way to and from India tarried 
here during the monsoons, and he fur- 
ther tells us that it was twenty para- 
sangs east of the capital The 
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“Periplus” speaks of it as Moscha, 
Ptolemy as Abyssapolis, and the Arabs 
as Merbat; but as there is no harborage 
actually at Merbat, it clearly could not 
be there. So as we went along we pon- 
dered on this question, and wondered 
if this celebrated harbor was, after all, 
a myth. 

It was a most uninteresting ride 
along this coast, flat and for the most 
part barren, broken here and there by 
lagoons of brackish water and man- 
grove swamps. One night we en- 
camped by one of these river-beds on 
slightly rising ground and were de- 
voured by mosquitoes; and so pestilent 
are these insects here that they not 
only attacked us, but tormented our 
camels to such a degree that they were 
constantly jumping up in the night and 
making such hideous demonstrations of 
their discomfort that our night’s rest 
was considerably interfered with. 

When we reached Takha we found 
ourselves once more amongst a heap of 
Sabaean ruins, which had not been so 
much disturbed by subsequent occu- 
pants as those at the capital; but at the 
same time they were not nearly so fine, 
and the columns mostly undecorated. 

The Wali of Takha received us well, 
and placed his house at our disposal; 
but it was so dirty we elected to pitch 
our tents, and encamped some little dis- 
tance from the village. On the follow- 
ing morning the wali sent us with a 
guide to inspect some ruins round the 
neighboring headland, and when we 
reached the other side of this we saw, 
to our amazement, before us a long 
sheet of water, stretching nearly two 
miles inland, broken by many little 
creeks, and in some parts fully half a 
mile wide. This sheet of water had 
been silted up at its mouth by a sand- 
bank, over which at high tide only the 
sea could make its way, and the same 
belt of sand separated from it a fortified 
rock, which must once have been an 
island protecting the double entrance 
to what once must have been an excel- 
lent harbor, and which could be again 
restored to its former condition by an 
outlay of very little capital and labor. 

Surely there can be no doubt that this 
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is the harbor which was anciently used 
by the merchants who came to this 
coast for frankincense. It would be 
absolutely secure at all seasons of the 
year, and it is just twenty parasangs 
from the ruins of the ancient capital— 
just where it ought to be, in fact; and 
probably the Arabs called it Merbat, a 
name which has been retained in the 
modern village on the sheltering head- 
land, where we landed when we first 
reached Dhofar. As for the name Mos- 
cha—given in the “Periplus’—it is like 
Mocha, a name given to several bays 
on the Arabian coast, and we think we 
know why Ptolemy called it Abyss- 
apolis, as I will presently explain. We 
ascended the rock at the entrance, took 
a photograph of the sheet of water, and 
felt that we had at last succeeded in 
reconstructing the geography of this 
interesting bit of country. 

I hear that the Egyptologists are in 
search of a harbor to which the expedi- 
tion to the land of Punt was made 
under the enterprising Queen Hatusou. 
They imagine that this coast of Arabia 
was the destination of this expedition, 
and I herewith call their attention to 
this spot. for I know of none other more 
likely on the barren, harborless coast 
between Aden and Muscat. If we take 
the illustration of this expedition given 
in the temple of Deir al Bahari, we 
have to begin with the frankincense 
trees, the long, straight line of water 
running inland, the cattle and the birds; 
and the huts which the Bedouins build 
on tall poles, approached by ladders, 
from which they can inspect the 
produce of their land and drive off 
marauders, look exactly like those 
thereon depicted. All that we want are 
the apes, which certainly do not now 
exist in the Gara mountains, but it is 
just the spot where one would expect 
to find them; and in a district where 
the human race has been reduced to the 
smallest point, there is no reason why 
the kindred race of apes should not 
have disappeared altogether. 

Leaving the harbor behind us, we 
again approached the mountains, and 
after journeying inland for eight miles 
we found the valley leading down from 














the mountains choked up by a most re- 
markable abyss, formed by the cal- 
careous deposit of ages from a series of 
streams which precipitate themselves 
over the stupendous wall in feathery 
waterfalls. The abyss is perfectly 
sheer, and hung in fantastic confusion 
with stalactites. At its centre it is five 
hundred and fifty feet high, and its 
greatest length is three-quarters of a 
mile. It is quite one of the most mag- 
nificent natural phenomena I have ever 
seen, and suggestive of comparison 
with the calcareous deposits in New 
Zealand and Yellowstone Park, and to 
those who visited this harbor in ancient 
days it must have been a familiar ob- 
ject; so no wonder that when they went 
home and talked about it, the town near 
it was called the City of the Abyss, and 
Ptolemy, as was his wont, gave the 
spot a Greek appellative, just as he 
called the capital the Oracle of Artemis. 

The three days we spent in exploring 
the neighborhood of this abyss were 
the brightest and pleasantest of all dur- 
ing our last winter’s expeditions. Our 
camp was pitched under shady trees 
about half a mile from the foot of the 
abyss, whither we could wander and 
repose under the shade of enormous 
plantains which grew around the water- 
course, and listen to the splashing of 
the stream as it was precipitated over 
the rock to irrigate the ground below, 
where the Bedouins had nice little gar- 
dens in which the vegetation was 
profuse. One day we spent in photog- 
raphy and sketching and wandering 
about the foot of the wall, and another 
day, starting early in the morning, with 
one camel to carry our things, we set 
off to climb the hill by a tortuous path 
under shady trees which conducted us 
along the side of the abyss, and lovely 
glimpses of which we got through the 
branches. 

On reaching the summit we found 
ourselves on an extensive and well- 
timbered flat meadow, along which we 
walked for a mile or so, and found it 
covered with cattle belonging to the 
Bedouins grazing on its rich pasturage. 
At length we came to two lovely nar- 
row lakes, joined together by a mean- 
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dering stream—delicious spots to look 
upon, with well-wooded hills on either 
side, and a wealth of timber in every 
direction. We lunched and took our 
midday siesta under a wide-spreading 
sycamore by the stream, after walking 
up alongside the lakes for nearly two 
miles. Fat milch-cows, not unlike our 
own, were feeding by the rushing 
stream; birds of all descriptions filled 
the branches of the trees, water-hens 
and herons were in abundance on the 
lake, bulrushes and water-weeds grew 
in it. This would be an ideal little spot 
in any country, but in Arabia it was a 
marvel. 

This wide-spreading meadow can be 
watered at will by damming up the 
streams which lead the water from the 
lake to the abyss, and in a large cave 
near the edge of the precipice dwells a 
family of pastoral Bedouins who own 
this happy valley, and before leaving the 
higher level we went to the edge, and 
peeped over into the hollow below, 
where, far beneath us, was our camping- 
ground among the trees, and in the 
sun’s rays the waterfall over the white 
cliff gave out beautiful rainbows. 

The natives call the abyss and the 
lakes above it Derbat, and the stream 
which feeds the lake has its source up 
in the limestone mountains about two 
days’ journey from them; and here it is 
that the annual fair of Derbat is held, 
and every one who can comes to make 
merry by the side of the lake. The 
Bedouins are exceedingly proud of it, 
and, in the absence of much water in 
their country, they naturally look upon 
it with almost superstitious awe and 
veneration. Perhaps in Scotland one 
might be more inclined to call them 
mountain-tarns, for neither of them is 
more than a mile in extent, and in parts 
very narrow, yet they are deep, and, as 
the people at Al Hafa proudly told us, 
you could float thereon any steamer 
you liked; but their existence in a 
country like Arabia is, after all, their 
chief cause for renown. 

If ever this tract of country comes 
into the hands of a civilized nation, it 
will be capable of great and useful de- 
velopment. Supposing the harbor re- 
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stored to receive ships of moderate size, 
the Gara hills, rich in grass and vegeta- 
tion, with an ample supply of water 
and regular rains, and, furthermore, 
with a most delicious and health-giving 
air, might be of inestimable value as a 
granary and a health resort for the in- 
habitants of the burnt-up centres of 
Arabian commerce, Aden and Muscat. 
It is, as I have said, about half-way be- 
tween them, and it is the only fertile 
stretch of coast-line along that arid 
frontage of the Arabian Peninsula on 
to the Indian Ocean. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 


From Temple Bar. 
WORDSWORTH AND CARLYLE. 


A LITERARY PARALLEL. 


Of the spiritual teachers who have 
appeared in our country during the 
nineteenth century it is hardly possible 
to name two greater than Wordsworth 
and Carlyle, or any whose writings 
have made such a direct appeal to Will 
and Conduct as theirs have done. And 
yet it is surprising to note how each 
failed to recognize the great work 
which his fellow was accomplishing. 
Of the two men, perhaps, Wordsworth 
was the most lacking in appreciation of 
his younger contemporary; but Carlyle, 
though it is not recorded of him that he 
treated any of Wordsworth’s books in 
the way in which the older poet treated 
the translation of “Wilhelm Meister,” 
spoke disparagingly of his poetry. 
whilst at the same time he honored the 
man for the stern and frugal indepen- 
dence of his simple life which he lived 
amongst his Westmoreland hills. There 
was something, too, in the character of 
the two men which prevented them 
from forming any sort of cordial rela- 
tions; and so each pursued on his own 
lonely path the course which Destiny 
had prescribed for him. 

Still resemblances, some superficial. 
but others betokening a real spiritual 
kinship, may be traced between the 
two. Wordsworth, like Carlyle in “Sar- 
tor Resartus,” has given us an account 
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of his own spiritual development in the 


“Prelude,” and of the moral crisis 
which came to him and decided the 
whole course of his future life; but 
passing over such experiences as being 
in no special degree peculiar, but rather 
connected in some necessary manner 
with the discipline which is to fashion 
all great and original minds for the 
work they have to accomplish in the 
world, it is interesting to note the real 
spiritual affinity which their writings, 
particularly “Sartor Resartus” and the 
“Prelude,” exhibit in several important 
aspects. 

One of the most noticeable features 
common to both is the importance each 
attached to the Imaginative Faculty in 
Man. 


Not our Logical, Mensurative Faculty, 
but our Imaginative (exclaims Carlyle) is 
King over us, I might say, Priest and 
Prophet to lead us heavenward, or Ma- 
gician and Wizard to lead us hellward. 


Both men invoked the aid of this 
faculty on the side of virtue and the 
moral law. At the conclusion of a son- 
net written in 1832, Wordsworth, after 
noting the changes which were taking 
place in the Scottish Highlands, tend- 
ing to affect the manners and charac- 
ters of the inhabitants, exclaims:— 


Survives Imagination—to the change 
Superior? Helps to virtue does she give? 
If not, oh mortals, better cease to live! 


In “Sartor Resartus,” Bk. II., ch. v., 
there is a striking passage finely illus- 
trated by a few lines from the four- 
teenth book of the “Prelude,” in which 
imagination is declared to be the most 
important element of that highest form 
of passion—spiritual love. 


Love is not altogether a Delirium, yet it 
has many points in common therewith. I 
call it rather a discerning of the Infinite 
in the Finite, of the Idea made real; which 
discerning again may be either true or 
false, either seraphic or demoniac, Inspi- 
ration or Insanity. But in the former 


case, too, as in common madness it is 
Fantasy that superadds itself to sight; on 
the so petty domain of the Actual plants 
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its Archimedes lever, whereby to move at 
will the infinite Spiritual. 


The passage from the “Prelude” is as 
follows :— 


This spiritual Love acts not, nor can exist 
Without Imagination, which, in truth, 

Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood. 


Equally sympathetic, too, is their 
view of the poet considered as a teacher 
or revealer of truth, though Carlyle 
eared little or nothing for the aesthet- 
ical side of the question. His view is 
best described in “Hero Worship,” 
thus :— 


But now I say, whoever may forget 
this divine mystery (i.e., the Divine Idea 
of the World, that which lies at the bot- 
tom of all experience), the Vates, whether 
Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into it; 
is a man sent hither to make it more im- 
pressively known to us. That is always 
his message; he is to reveal that to us, 
that sacred mystery, which he more than 
others lives ever present with. 


To the same effect we find Words- 
worth in the “Prelude” speaking of— 


the animating faith 
That Poets, even as Prophets, each with 
each 
Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to 
perceive 
Objects unseen before. 


Another and striking resemblance is 
the way in which both men insist on 
the divine significance of common things. 

Carlyle’s question in “Sartor Resar- 
tus,’”—“Is there None to whom the God- 
like had revealed itself, through all 
meanest and highest forms of the Com- 
mon, and by him again been prophet- 
ically revealed?’ is answered in 
one of Wordsworth’s most distinctive 
poems by this deliberate conviction of 
a poet’s function:— 


In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart— 
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The harvest of a quiet eye 
That sleeps and broods on his own heart. 


To Carlyle and Wordsworth the ideal 
is actually present, interpenetrating the 
real: intense idealism, combined with 
matter-of-fact realism, is a conspicu- 
ous feature of their thought. The one 
thing needful is the seeing eye. ‘Till the 
eye have vision,” says Carlyle, “the 
whole members are in bonds;”’ and 
Wordsworth, too, speaks of the “power 
of a peculiar eye,” and of ‘“‘that serene 
and blessed mood” when we “see into 
the life of things.” Compare, e.g., the 
following passage from “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” Bk. IL., ch. ix., with Wordsworth’s 
famous lines from the first book of 
“The Recluse,” which form part of the 
introduction to “The Excursion:’— 


Yes; here in this poor, miserable, ham- 
pered, despicable Actual, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is 
thy Ideal. Work it out therefrom; and 
working, believe, live and be free. Fool! 
the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment too 
is in thyself; thy condition is but the 
stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of; what matters whether such stuff 
be of this sort or that, so the Form thou 
give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou that 
pinest in the imprisonment of the Actuui, 
and criest bitterly to the Gods for a king- 
dom wherein to rule and create, know 
this of a truth; the thing thou seekest is 
already with thee, “here or nowhere,” 
couldst thou only see! 


With the above, compare the follow- 
ing lines from Wordsworth :— 


Beauty, a living presence of the Earth, 

Surpassing the most fair Ideal Forms 

Which craft of delicate Spirits hath com- 
posed 

From Earth’s materials—waits upon my 
steps; 

Pitches her tent before me as I move 

An hourly neighbor. Paradise and groves 

Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of 
old 

Sought in the Atlantic main-—-why should 
they be 

A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was. 

For the discerning Intellect of man 

When wedded to this goodly Universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day. 
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So also again in the 13th book of the 
“Prelude:”’— 


I sought 
Yor present good in life’s familiar face, 
And built thereon my hopes of good to 
come. 


In the idyllic chapter concerning the 
childhood of Teufelsdrickh, Carlyle in- 
vests that period of life with the halo 
of imaginative associations through 
which Wordsworth loved to regard it. 
Readers of the “Prelude” will remem- 
ber the visionary character which the 
appearance of a high road winding 
into the far distance assumed to the 


boy Wordsworth; and soTeufelsdrickh, | 


watching the arrival and departure of 
thestage coach in his native village, and 
musing whence it came and whither it 
was going, exclaims: “It was then, 
that, independently of Schiller’s ‘‘Wil- 
helm Tell,” I made this not quite in- 
significant reflection, so true also in 
spiritual things: any road, this simple 
Entepfuhl road, will lead you to the 
end of the world.” 

The following lines describe the boy 
Wordsworth’s experience:— 


Who doth not love to follow with his eye 
The windings of a public way? The sight, 
Familiar object as it is, hath wrought 
On my imagination since the morn 

Of childhood, when a disappearing line, 
One daily present to my eyes that crossed 
The naked summit of a far-off hill, 
Beyond the limits that my feet had trod, 
Was like an invitation into space— 
Boundless—a guide into eternity. 


Compare further these two passages, 
which describe a boyish delight at the 
sight of the natural world at a time 
when the bodily eye is most despotic 
and all the inner faculties asleep, be- 
fore the meditative heart of riper years 
has learned to trace a spiritual mean- 
ing in the face of Nature:— 


On the coping of the Orchard wall, 
which I could reach by climbing, or still 
more easily if Father Andreas would set 
up the pruning-ladder, my porringer was 
placed: there many a sunset have I, look- 
ing at the distant western Mountains, 


| 
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consumed, not without relish, my evening 
meal. Those hues of gold and azure, that 
hush of World’s expectation as Day died, 
were still a Hebrew speech for me; never- 
theless, I was looking at the fair illumi- 
nated Letters, and had an eye for their 
gilding. 


In the “Prelude,” Book II., Words- 
worth, speaking of his boyhood, relates 
a similar experience :— 


a boy I loved the sun, 
Not as I since have love him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 
Which we behold and feel we are alive; 
Not for his bounty to so many worlds— 
But for the cause, that I had seen him lay 
His beauty on the morning hiils, had seen 
The western mountain iouch his setting 
orb 
In many a thoughtless hour, when from 
excess 
Of happiness, my blood appeared to flow 
For its own pleasure, and I breathed with 
joy. 


Still closer is the resemblance in the 
ease of the attitude which Carlyle and 
Wordsworth assumed towards science. 
Both were, in a sense, anti-scientific, 
and owing to the primary importance 
they attached to character and the 
ethical side of human life, dreaded the 
disastrous consequences which the 
growth of specialization might involve 
by separating faculties, never to be dis- 
joined with impunity. They both in- 
sisted on the barrenness of all knowl- 
edge unvitalized by the emotions:— 


“Shall your Science,” exclaims Teu- 
felsdréckh, “proceed in the small chink- 
lighted, or even oil-lighted, underground 
workshop of Logic alone, and Man’s mind 
become an Arithmetical Mill, whereof 
Memory is the Hopper, and mere tables 
of Sines and Tangents, Codification and 
Treatises of what you call Political Econ- 
omy are the Meal.” And what is that 
Science, which the Scientific Head alone, 
were it screwed off and (like the Doctor’s 
in the Arabian Tale) set in a basin to 
keep it alive, could prosecute without 
shadow of a heart,—but one other of the 
mechanical and menia! handicrafts, for 
which the Scientific Head (having a soul 
in it) is too noble an organ? I mean that 


Thought without Reverence is barren; 
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perhaps poisonous; at best dies like 
cookery with the day that called it forth; 
does not live, like sowing in successive 
tilths and wider spreading harvests, 
bringing food and pienteous increase to 
all Time. 


Wordsworth, though not so contemp- 
tuous, is scornful enough, when in the 
second book of the “Prelude,” address- 
ing Coleridge, he speaks thus:— 


No officious slave 
Art thou of that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions, then 
Deem that our puny boundaries are things 
That we perceive, and not that we have 
made. 


The poet dreads, too, the effect of any- 
thing which would tend to bow down 


the soul 


Under a growing weigat of vulgar sense, 

And substitute a universe of death 

For that which moves with light and life 
informed, 

Actual, divine, and true. 


The satire of both men was direeted 
against those “who viewed all objects 
unrenittingly, in disconnection, dull 
and spiritless,” and never rose to the 
conception of the universe as a whole, 
or dreamt that there could be anything 
important outside their philosophy. 

Yet another point of resemblance lies 
in the honor which both men paid to 
the worth and dignity of humble toil, 
their sympathy with man as man; their 
consciousness that “no injuries of wind 
or weather, or toil, or even of igno- 
rance, could wholly disguise the human 
face divine.” 


Venerable to me (says Carlyle) is the 
hard hand, crooked, coarse, indefeasibly 
royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. 
Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besoiled with its rude 
intelligence; for it is the face of a man 
living man-like. 


It is needless to quote instances from 
Wordsworth, one of whose chief glories 
it was to have shed a divine light on the 
homes, affections, and occupations of 
the poor. The Scottish peasant was too 
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strong for Carlyle himself not to have 
enabled him to sympathize with his 
Cumbrian brother, of whom Words- 
worth’s pastoral poem “Michael” gave 
us the ideal type. 

In conclusion, we might note the 
earnestness with which both men as- 
serted the divine law of duty. Carlyle 
rather exaggerates the arduousness of 
duty, and lays stress upon its inexor- 
ableness, which cannot be said of 
Wordsworth; and yet the two following 
passages, diverse as they are, indicate 
a spiritual kinship between the two 
men in this respect:— 


It was the ring of Necessity whereby 
we are all begirt; happy he for whom a 
kind of heavenly Sun brightens it into a 
ring of Duty, and plxys round it with 
beautiful prismatic diffractions. 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 


It is perhaps needless to press the 
parallelism further than in the partic- 
ular directions which have just been 
indicated. With both Carlyle and 
Wordsworth morality was the chief con- 
cern of life, and each by his writings 
strove—in Wordsworth’s' expressive 
language—“‘to teach men to see, to feel, 
and to think,” that thus they might be- 
come more securely and actively vir- 
tuous. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A FOREIGN MISSION IN THE PROVINCE 
\OF CANTON. 

My apology for this paper is that it 
fell to my lot, a layman and a heretic, 
to pass a year in China, up-country, 
under the shadow of a Catholic chapel. 
To any one who on a Messageries 
packet has seen the Catholic mission- 
ary in the bud, French or Italian, Fran- 
ciscan or Dominican or Secular, pacing 
the deck or sitting apart intent on one 
of those mysterious little black vol- 
umes, it may be of interest to hear what 
like is the full-blown flower. Of one of 
these missionaries I can give some ac- 
count. From him, in a land where 
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men’s skins are dusky and their na- 
tures, it may be said, turned the dark 
side outwards for the foreigner, I re- 
ceived kindness as of a fellow-country- 
man, not to be forgotten; and I shall 
remember to treat his views—even if 
widely divided as the poles from mine 
—with the respect due to a gentle 
adversary, fighting under what banner 
soever. We are not likely to meet 
again; only less likely is it that this 
article will gain the attention of Le 
Pelerin; and how else should it win 
through the two hundred miles of rice- 
field and barren mountain that separate 
the Chinese treaty-port from the Cha- 
pelle de la Sainte Vierge at Fair-Reply. 
But if it shall ever come beneath his 
eyes I know Fére Saint-Jean will take 
no offence at anything he shall read; at 
the worst he will but recognize the old 
heresies, so often confounded yet as 
ever unsubdued; and while he grieves 
at the invincibility of my ignorance, he 
will still like, I hope, to remember, as I 
do, our after-dinner controversies, in 
the chapel garden during the precious 
half-hour when life was bearable, when 
the setting sun had withdrawn the flies, 
and the mosquitoes had not yet 
awaked, and the air was hot and heavy 
from the rice-fields; how we sat and 
smoked and argued till the jangling bell 
called him to vespers, and me to what 
I called my home. 

Not counting “heretics and _ schis- 
matics,” the report of the Mission 
Etrangére for 1893 gives a total of 
over thirty thousand converts out of 
twenty-seven million inhabitants of the 
Canton Province; but perhaps some 
allowance should be made for the iney- 
itable optimism of such statistics; and 
an estimate of one Catholic per thou- 
sand of the poulation may be con- 
sidered not illiberal. Grouped into 
parishes averaging about five hundred 
souls, they are scattered pretty evenly 
throughout the province, but some- 


what more thinly distributed towards 
the north and north-west. 

Now and then, as he wanders from 
place to place, the wayfarer will be sur- 
prised to find that he has strayed into 
an oasis of urbanity. The children no | 
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‘longer shout abuse after him; smiles 


‘greet him on every side: “Ah, Soul- 
Father, where art thou going?’ is the 
universal salutation. Then he may 
know that he has stumbled into a 
stronghold of Holy Mother Church. 
For of the many differences that dis- 
tinguish the Protestant methods from 
those of the Catholic missionaries, one 
of the most notable is this: that while 
the former are content to go to their 
converts, the latter strive as far as pos- 
sible to concentrate their people, like 
a line of outworks, round their citadel 
the chapel. 

From Kow-Loon to the city of the 
Fair-Reply there lie near three hundred 
miles of road and river; and having 
passed these over and arrived at my 
destination, I was not a little discon- 
certed at finding that the people who 
were so ready to welcome one as a 
chance stranger with tea and tobacco, 
so glad to converse with him and ques- 
tion him on his outlandish customs, 
were strangely prejudiced against him 
as a neighbor. It was after a vain and 
weary house-hunting that I found my- 
self in such an oasis as I have described 
when I turned for help to Pére Saint- 
Jean, better known as ‘“San-Chin” 
Shin-F'u (Soul-Father “Worth Sincere’’). 
Such is the nearest approach to our 
barbarous vocables that the Chinese 
ear and tongue can reach, and “San- 
Chin” is the only name his world 
knows him by: even the Basle Mission, 
near neighbors though they were, could 
give me no other name for their Euro- 
pean brother than “Surname San,” as 
they heard him called by the common 
gossip of the neighborhood. 

When Pére Saint-Jean had seen my 
card and had assured himself that this 
was no insidious advance on the part 
of his rivals ‘““MM. les Protestants,” he 
welcomed me with the easy hospitality 
a Frenchman knows so well to use. 
A la guerre comme a la guerre, nom d'une 
pipe! But it was his best claret that he 
put before me, and the greasy pork- 
chops and sweet potatoes were all that 
he had. As for the house, that should 
arrange itself, and it did. Within a 
week a neighbor had been evicted on 
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termswhich Pére Saint-Jean considered 
a fair compromise between the man’s 
ideas and mine, and I had installed my- 
self in a four-roomed cottage, one of a 
jumble of whitewashed buildings that 
form, as it were, the pericardium of the 
Chapel of the Holy Virgin. 

Of that heart Pére Saint-Jean is, as I 
picture him, the slender nerve-thread 
down which consciousness and the es- 
sence of life itself flow in from distant 
Rome; and failing which the imported 
vitality very soon would flicker out, 
leaving paralysis to ensue and the dust 
to return to dust. A fine man is this 
Soul-Father San, cut in the muscular 
but slender mould characteristic of the 
best type of Frenchmen. He is, of 
course, dressed in the garb of a middle- 
class Chinaman; but in vain is the dis- 
guise of the long blue robe, the thick 
paper shoes, and the unbleached trou- 
sers gathered in at the ankle. In vain 
he shaves his beard, and in vain does 
the yellow pig-tail dangle its ten years’ 
growth down his back. For, putting 
aside his blue eyes and fair complexion, 
and apart from the high-bridged nose, 
—most unsightly feature of all to 
the snub-nosed Mongolians,—he carries 
that about him which stamps him at 
first glance as a hated foreigner; and 
the elaborate attempts at an incon- 
spicuous costuie is as absurd a failure 
as if he had donned the gear of a Red 
Indian. The very buffalo at the plough 
detects him and shies back in terror 
through the knee-deep slush when he 
passes, where fifty natives might have 
come and gone nor have roused the dull 
brute from his ordinary mood of sulky 
acquiescence. Plucky and enduring, 
rejoiced to fight the battles of his 
people, canaille that none may upbraid 
but himself; rash in quarrel, till his 
name is an offence at the Yamen and a 
reproach among the neighbors; open by 
‘nature as restricted by education,— 
such was Soul-Father San as I knew 
him, a true man beyond all doubt, and 
one withal to please the heart of Loyola 
himself. 

Nor had years of solitude abated one 
jot of his Gallic bonhomie. What jolly 
evenings were those on the rare occa- 
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sions when one of his distant colleagues 
chanced to pay him a visit; when we 
would improvise a pack out of my 
visiting-cards, and cover the windows 
with back numbers of La Croiz lest the 
servants should mistake the weird 
French games for gambling, and the 
enemy find occasion to blaspheme! 
What heat of politics! “I tell you 
frankly, you English have stolen our 
colonies! What is it you are doing 
there in Egypt? Ah, if I were this 
Casimir Périer I would say to you, Out 
of that within twenty-four hours, or 
Ah, but it is a government 
of freemasons, parbleu! ah quelle co- 
medie!’ IT can see him leaning forward, 
searlet in the face, shaking his fist at 
me, and then, “Encore pour deux sous,” 
and he would help himself to my bot- 
tled Bass—for he has not quite for- 
gotten how, on occasion, to enjoy such 
luxuries of Europe. And it is well if 
he can taste now and again some of the 
smaller pleasures of life in the land of 
his exile, for the land of his birth, that 
far-off Normandie, he shall scarcely see 
again—nor the mother whose name is 
always on his lips, nor the sister whose 
health the next pilgrimage to Lourdes 
will so surely restore. For the rest, 
nothing has he to look for but a pro- 
longation of the struggle with bitter 
hatred from without the pale, and in- 
gratitude yet more bitter within; and at 
the end—whether to-morrow or fifty 
years hence—a log coffin and a Chinese 
grave. 

Any description of this little com- 
munity must begin with the chapel, the 
Shin Thong, or Holy Hall, as it is 
ealled in the vernacular, which is the 
centre and heart of the organization. 
Father San will show it to you with a 
pride that is beautiful to behold. In 
his eyes never was there such a chapel. 
The fulness of his nature, finding no 
more human outlet, has collected here; 
and if some generous reader would fill 
his heart with joy and gladness, he can- 
not do better than send to the chapel at 
‘air-Reply a candelabrum, large and 
gilded, to hang over the altar. 

The Father’s oratory window looks 
down upon the centre court of the 


else—— 
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chapel, and provides a coign of vantage 
whence a heretic may watch the Sun- 
day service unebserved. So will he 
escape the reproach of having gone to 
look at the women. The middle court- 
yard, filled with flowering-shrubs, and 
flanked by covered ways, divides the 
chapel proper from the open hall oppo- 
site, an empty whitewashed room be- 
dizened with texts in the running hand, 
and the usual frescoes of green birds 
and blue flowers. Here sit tue women, 
bright in their gayest trousers and 
smocks of scarlet or metallic green, 
enjoying themselves immensely as they 
whine the Chinese Ave in excruciat- 
ingly tuneless imitation of the Padre’s 
Latin chant. They revel in their 
weekly rest from the strain of field- 
work, and yet more in the feeling that 
they are performing a social function 
on an equality with their husbands and 
fathers. 

The fretted folding-doors at the oppo- 
site side of the courtyard are open, and 
give a slanting view of the chapel itself, 
furnished much like a Catholic chapel 
elsewhere, with an altar, white and 
gold, and chalices and candlesticks. 
Here the male congregation worships, 
and yawns, and spits. (One must re- 
mark on the last-named ritual, which is 
performed so incessantly, and with so 
disgusting and so noisy an elaboration, 
as to become a leading feature in the 
ceremony.) Here the arts of East and 
West have kissed together; and the 
contrast is striking, and not altogether 
complimentary to the latter. Painted 
on the doorway is a venerable old man 
with flowing beard, in a yellow mantle, 
seated on a blue stone by a brown cliff 
under a green tree, among whose pink 
blossoms scarlet love-birds are coquet- 
ting. I am not proficient in the language 
of art criticism; and the effect, though 
it may sound grotesque, is good. Butit 
needs no art-critic to condemn a vile 
oleograph of the Virgin with a bleeding 
heart in her hands, that hangs 
above the altar. On the walls are 
other pictures—Il Paradiso, Il Pur- 
gatorio, L’Inferno, in far superior 


style as far as the treatment goes. 
In the last, the fiends are represented 
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as taking such obvious delight in 
the execution of their office, that I 
could not, on one occasion, refrain from 
asking Father San whether this did not 
point to a fourth state of future exist- 
ence, and argue that an intending sin- 
ner might do well to qualify for the 
position of executioner by being as bad 
as bad ean be; but I doubt if he ever 
grasped my argument. He himself 
could not defend “Le Pécheur Mou- 
rant,” a ghastly nightmare, where the 
sinner’s attention is diverted from the 
crucifix that a portly ecclesiastic ex- 
tends towards him bythe monkey-tricks 
of a brown imp literally playing Old 
Harry among the gold-bags; while coil 
by coil, from under the bed, a green 
dragon, half shark, half pterodactyl, 
slips slowly across the bed-clothes, and 
with fleshly lips is closing on the vic- 
tim’s foot. 

From the chapel-yard you _ pass 
through the bare little oratory and bed- 
room into a patch where “ocean” vege- 
tables, European cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, and lettuce, with roses, fuch- 
sias, and begonias, are bravely fighting 
their losing battle against the climate. 
In the angle of the walk, half hidden by 
the rose-bush, there is a mound of 
cement arched in horseshoe form. One 
does not need to ask its meaning in this 
land of unnumbered dead. On the 
tablet in front are graved a cross, and, 
in Chinese characters, the words, “Soul- 
Father Tshin, died aged 50,” with a 
date. It is the memorial of our Soul- 
Father’s predecessor, and his own me- 
mento mori. 

Beyond the garden is the school, 
through whose open door comes a shrill 
murmur very like the regulation board- 
school sing-song. I wish that any one 
who entertains the conventional, vase- 
painted notion of Chinese humanity 
could get a glimpse of young China at 
school, and see how much it resembles 
European humanity, at any rate in the 
earlier stages, -nd the Catholic school 
at Fair-Reply may be accepted as 
representative; for, except during 
Bible-class on Sunday, the curriculum 
is neither more nor less extensive than 
that in vogue everywhere else through- 
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out the land—the Classics, and again 
the Classics. Here, for instance, the 
thirty or forty pupils are divided roughly 
into classes, ranging from the young 
men of two or three and twenty, who 
are writing essays in preparation for 
their Flowering Talent Examination— 
meanly Anglicized as B.A.—down to 
the urchins of seven, eight, and nine, 
who hail the visitor’s appearance as a 
heaven-sent relief from their struggle 
to commit the Three Character Classic 
to memory :— 


Dog watches night, Cock rules dawn; 
If not study, How become men? 
Worm spins silk, Bee gathers honey; 
Men not study, Not equal brutes. 


It is true they are not quite as lively 
as children at home, and are fonder 
than they of snatching surreptitious 
naps with head pillowed on arms, at 
the risk of twisted eyebrows, bruised 
nails and tortured ears, under the wrath 
of the solemn round-spectacled dom- 
inie. Nevertheless, anybody, who has 
seen them fidget and scribble on the 
desks, or pinch each other, will feel no 
longer need to evolve any special-crea- 
tion hypothesis, but will admit that 
these are men of like passions with him- 
self in spite of the red-tipped pigtails on 
their little shaven bullet-heads. The Soul- 
Father never thinks of interfering with 
these studies, so the Catholic youth is 
brought up in almost as dense an igno- 
rance of the world and its history as 
his father before him. To learn that 
the earth is round, or that foreign men 
live in a place called E-lo-pa, you must 
go to the German opposition establish- 
ment. 

There is one institution attached to 
the Holy Hall which is truly beyond 
all praise, I mean the home for found- 
lings. It is a disagreeable fact that 
Chinese parents are in the habit, in 
certain circumstances, of abandoning 
female infants to death by starvation, 
and it is one that an apologist for China 
would like to pass over in silence. On 
the other hand, nothing is gained by 
exaggeration, and as far as my most 
limited experience allows me to speak, 
it is enormous exaggeration to talk as 
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if Chinese mothers exposed their daugh- 
ters habitually and without a second 
thought. At any rate, the people of 
Fair-Reply would repudiate the charge 
with amazement. “He hau kai, tso mak 
kai fit?” “If she is a good one, why 
throw away?” they would ask. Why 
indeed, when a girl of ten in good 
health and fairly bonny will always 
fetch $100; while each of the next five 
or six years will add $10 to her market 
value? So, remembering that from the 
age of five she will be useful to gather 
bambu husks for fuel, mind the baby, 
feed the buffalo, and a year or two later 
to cut fern, dig up pistachio-nuts, and 
carry water, it will be seen that a 
healthy female child will be by no 
means an unprofitable investment. 
But should the child be sickly, then it 
is different. The nasty little thing 
looks so red and helpless and repulsive. 
If it dies within doors its fractious 
spirit will remain there, and add an- 
other torment to the teeming world of 
devils that surrounds us. Better for 
all parties to deport the tiny spirit to 
some lonely spot, turn away quickly 
and think of something else. Charity 
might possibly accept some such revul- 
sionof the maternal instinct in explana- 
tion; and the anthropologist will re- 
member “Nature,” that “holy thing,” 
and the case of the rabbits once so 
aptly cited in this connection. 


But explain it as we may, the ex- 
posure of infants remains a hideous 
reality, and Father San’s creche is a 
noble and most necessary institu- 
tion. It will always be associated 
in my mind with Aunt Tsya, a 
quiet, gentle, little woman of smiling 
countenance, who seems to spend the 
greater part of her life in hunting for 
three of her charges, with the fourth 
and youngest slung in a cloth across 
her back. Morning after morning, with 
the regularity of the bean-jelly man’s 
call, I used to hear her raucous cry of 
“A Hoi Maid! A Hoi Maid!” Then in an 
aside, “So worthless a child! I’ll beat 
her to death,” with other frightful 
threats, which, I am bound to say, 
were never executed. Then out I went, 
and received her progress report on the 
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baby, as she twisted it round, wraps 
and all, under her left arm, to give a 
momentary view of a small round face 
and two glassy black eyes, with some 
such remark as “To-day more lively,” 
“Day by day grows fatter.” She was 
proud of this latest charge, and with 
reason. It had been presented to her 
by the mother, when apparently at the 
last sigh, and had only with the greatest 
difficulty been pulled through, even 
with the aid of my foreign-tin-cow’s- 
milk. When the child was a few weeks 
old, the mother came dressed in her 
finest clothes with an attendant crowd 
of female relations to pay a visit of 
ceremony, and cried over her offspring 
as though she really cared; but no word 
of giving it back was said on either 
side. 

Wild Flower Maid, the eldest inmate 
of the creche, was also acquired during 
my time. Her case, like the last, was 
characteristic. A bargee had bought 
her, entranced by the prospect of ac- 
quiring a prospective daughter-in-law 
of twelve years for the ridiculously low 
figure of $60. His self-gratulation was 
chilled when he discovered her to be 
an epileptic. Now, your Chinese is not 
a cruel man in the aggressive sense of 
the word. He does not understand 
depreciating his property by flaying his 
cattle or by jumping on his wife. And 
when the worthy boatman tried by 
blows from a club to restore his strug- 
gling purchase to consciousness, per- 
haps it was only an empirical attempt 
at counter-irritation, as a lame horse 
is cured by firing. The proof that he 
bore no malice towards this worst of 
bargains is the fact that, instead of 
losing her or dropping her overboard, 
he took some trouble to dispose of her, 
at a nominal price, to a foreign devil 
and trafficker in female infanthood. 
Bought she accordingly was, and subse- 
quently baptized; but the fits continued 
with distressing pertinacity, in spite of 
holy water. “What can I do?’ demands 
Father San. What, indeed! <A stranger 
might suggest calling in the Prot- 
estant doctor from round the _ cor- 
ner. In truth, when Catechist Lai was 


dying, the Father did call him in, after 
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what mental struggle he only knows; 
but the course is not one to be lightly 
or frequently adopted. Medical skill 
may be used unfairly for proselytizing 


purposes. Chinese converts are not 
always wholly disinterested. A neat 
amputation or a successful operation 
for cataract might be the occasion of a 
disastrous schism. And bearing in 
mind that Pére San holds Protestant- 
ism to be only one shade better than 
the rankest paganism, and that he has 
little doubt as to the ultimate destiny of 
the followers of either, it cannot be 
wondered that he seeks to guard his 
flock by a rigid isolation, and would 
almost rather that they died of phys- 
ical thirst than take a cup of cold water 
from hands that might convey a spirit- 
ual contagion. But to return to our 
creche. It will be understood that cases 
such as I have mentioned, and which 
may have some special history attach- 
ing to them, are the exception. ‘The 
majority of the children brought ina, 
perhaps three or four a year, are mere 
untraceable nameless drift—children 
found exposed on the hillside among 
the tombs—and of these very few will 
long survive their baptism. Perhaps 
this is as well, seeing that the whole 
endowment of the home is but $100 
a-year. 

The Fair-Reply parish is bigger than 


the average. There are said to be 
a thousand Christians in it, three 


hundred of whom have by a centrip- 
etal attraction been gathered round 
the chapel. The settlement has been 
regarded as a beau ideal by the Catholic 
priests; and indeed it reflects no small 
credit on the sagacity of the late Pére 
Chose, its founder. At the time when 
the Taiping rebellion was upon the 
land Pére Chose found half a country- 
side wasted to a desert, bought it field 
by field at his own price, and bringing 
in his people from near and far, planted 
them round the chapel he had built. 
The advantages of his foresight are 
obvious. The converts have sold their 
own lands; they have found that union 
is strength, cling closely together, and 
ipso facto have to a certain degree alien- 
ated themselves from their heathen 

















neighbors, thereby incurring an unpop- 
ularity that quickens the process. And 
what shall they do, and where shall 
they go, if they turn against their 
priest, landlord, and protector? The 
result is potent for good or ill It is 
enough to say that during the Tonquin 
war, while other missionaries were 
slipping away secretly to Hong-Kong, 
and while mobs pillaged their chapels, 
Pére Chose could stay quietly at his 
post, assured that his handful of des- 
perate men, who must fight for their 
own homes and lives, would be for him 
a sufficient protection. 

As to the general sentiment of the 
country-side towards such a French 
colony, the mass of the peasantry have 
probably no stronger feeling than one 
of smouldering dislike. Among them- 
selves Pére Saint-Jean is the “Fap- 
kingdom foreign devil;’ to his face, 
“Soul-Father.”” Perhaps he buys rice 
or sweet potatoes from them, in which 
case he will be almost popular, and they 
so polite as to make you ask whether 
they have “entered the doctrine,” to 
which they will reply with a courteous 
“Not yet.” The shopkeepers in the 
town are rather more aggressive, 
through superiority of combination. But 
in neither of these classes can it be said 
that dislike reaches the degree of dis- 
tinct animosity; the real trouble lies 
with the classes usually known as the 
gentry and the literati, culminating in 
the mandarin. The man who has spent 
$300 on the privilege of putting a thing 
like a May-pole before his house; the 
man who has “planted promotion”’— 
taken his M.A. degree; the man who has 
held office in another province, and re- 
turns to lord it over the valley where 
his surname prevails,—for such as these 
Pére Saint-Jean has a hatred only 
less intense than their hatred for him. 
Now, I have heard missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, speak of this 
unpopularity with indignant astonish- 
ment; but to me it seems the most 


natural thing in the world. Take a 
parallel case. Think of England in the 
middle of the last century, when the 
Snglishman’s contempt for West Afri- 
can slaves furnishes as near a counter- 
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part as can be imagined to China’s 
feeling, fifty years ago, towards the 
“barbarian eye” and the British mer- 
chants connected with the Hong at 
Canton. Then imagine some punish- 
ment inflicted on negroes at Bristol or 
Cardiff to have been followed by a war 
and shameful defeat at the hands of 
unheard-of savages. Then suppose a 
colony of these “barbarians” under 
cover of a hateful new-fangled thing 
called a gun-boat, settling down, say, in 
Blankshire, building palaces to tower 
above Squire Alworthy’s house, preach- 
ing some new doctrine to supersede the 
Bible and Shakespeare, which the 
squire would swear by but seldom 
open; and then suppose these inter- 
lopers to practise a morality far above 
the standard found in use, and to be 
able to rebuke the squire’s peccadilloes 
with quotations from his own classics. 
Suppose they seduced his own peas- 
antry away from him, and, if he 
threatened, strode into the town hall 
demanding protection from the justice 
of the peace, the squire’s boon-com- 
panion. Then surely these foreigners 
would be over-sanguine if théy ex- 
pected admission to the country society. 

To some degree, in some few cases, 
this prejudice against foreigners in 
China has a more special basis of justi- 
fication. I have heard it boasted how 
one Pére X entered a certain 
Yamen in a short coat, and, calling the 
mandarin out to him, explained his de- 
sires seated on his pony, his queue 
wrapped round his head, with a pipe in 
his mouth! 

But one example is worth many 
words. It may be worth while giving 
some account of an incident that hap- 
pened almost under my eyes, as an 
illustration of how this state of things 
works out. Nor must it be imagined 
that such incidents are rare; in one 
form or another they are continually 
occurring. Pére Machin had a flock of 
three or four families and a school- 
house in a place which I will call Long 
Sand Mart. The country is thickly 
studded with farmhouses; and if you 
ask a man his “honorable surname,” 
the chances are that he will answer, 
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“Small surname Vu People say the 
Vus are fifteen hundred strong. The 
accepted head of the Vus was Vu Mew 
Myang, who was a great man in his 
way, having been district magistrate in 
another province. At the time I am 
speaking of he was in mourning for his 
father, and thus being unable to hold 
office, had come home, to find that the 
hated foreigners, not content with the 
school, were planning to buy some 
adjoining fields from one of their con- 
verts, and build thereon a chapel. Like 
a wise man, he breathed through his 
nostrils and said nothing. The arrange- 
ments went on, the agreement was 
brought before the mandarin, heathen 
witnesses were called to give evidence 
that there was no ill-feeling against the 
transaction among the neighbors, and 
finally the bargain was struck, and the 
money changed hands. Then Vu Mew 
Myang arose in his wrath. What was 
this he heard? Land has been sold in 
his country without his knowledge? A 
chapel to be built to dominate his 
father’s grave, and (but this he did not 
say) a foreigner to usurp his influence 
in the land? The same day a crowd of 
Vus two hundred strong came to Long 
Sand Mart and razed the schoolhouse 
to the ground; and by way of nailing 
their colors to the mast, they disinterred 
the “golden jar,’’ containing the bones 
of Vu’s father deceased, and buried it 
on the site with pomp and circum- 
stance. Then it was war indeed—for it 
is ill meddling with another man's 
tomb. The terrified Christians fled to 
Pére Machin with the story, magnified 
many diameters in the telling. Then 
there was hieing to the mandarin, who, 
chuckling inwardly at the discomfiture 
of his rival, pulled a long face, and de- 
clared the business difficult; he himself 
had no weapons; he recommended 
flight while there was yet time. As a 
concession, he sent two ragged satel- 
lites unarmed to protect the chapel. 
Meantime rumor grew apace. The 
Vus were collecting firearms. A dinner 
had been held, and the campaign 
mapped out. Finally it was heard that 


” 


they were taking the field, and would 
at the chapel by 


be nightfall. Of 
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course, regarded calmly, nothing was 
more improbable than that Vu Mew 
Myang, having gained his point, should 
leave his base to fight a battle, the issue 
of which either way must have proved 
disastrous to him. But the Catholics 
were too excited to regard anything 
calmly. Every man who could hunt up 
a gun brought it to the chapel, which 
for one night was alive with a crowd of 
men, armed with anything from a shot- 
gun to a pig-spear, desperately in 
earnest, and not unexcited by rice- 
whiskey. Had a false alarm been 
given and a shot fired, the conse- 
quences might have been many. 

However, nothing happened, and 
things began to quiet down; and the 
time came for the inevitable letter to 
the bishop. And the bishop told the 
consul, and the consul told the viceroy, 
and the viceroy called for the man- 
darin’s report. One can imagine the 
mandarin’s visit to Long Sand Mart, 
his interview with Vu Mew Myang, 
and his fears that the affair would be 
hard to arrange. Then protestations 
on the part of Vu and a momentary 
transaction between his emissary and 
the mandarin’s satellite. Next the 
mandarin’s report, how it was denied 
that there had ever been a _ school 
to destroy, how powerful the Vus 
were, how impossible it was to dis- 
cover the truth. Another letter to the 
bishop, and so on, through the weary 
round. Pére Machin fiercely believes 
that the French government is com- 
posed of freemasons, who—as is well 
known—are worshippers of Satan, and 
that, werefore, no satisfaction is to be 
had. Vu Mew Myang says that when 
his clan is no more, then shall the for- 
eigners come back to Long Sand Mart. 
He is the finest Chinaman I ever saw, 
over six feet high and as straight as a 
lifeguardsman, with a mouth that 
shuts like a rat-trap. He looks you in 
the face when he speaks, and I think 
means what he says. 

It is impossible not to sympathize a 
little with him, as well as with Pére 
Machin. But the person I am really 
sorry for is the unhappy convert who 
sold the land. He was the obvious 
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scape-goat, and was badly “wanted” 
both at Long Sand Mart and at the 
Yamen. The mandarin’s brilliant idea 
was to make this man refund to Pére 
Machin the money he had received for 
his fields, by way of compensation for 
the schoolhouse destroyed; while Vu 
retained the fields and sent his satel- 
lites to the chapel to make search for 
the unlucky vendor. Pére Machin, 
however,—his back against the fowl- 
house door,—could give no clue to the 
man’s whereabouts, and could only 
suggest to the representatives of order 
that they should look till they found 
him. At last the poor fellow decided to 
bolt, and, leaving his retreat among the 
cocks and hens, he called at my cottage 
en route for Hong-Kong and the tin hills 
of the Malay Peninsula. What he 
wanted of me was a letter of introduc- 
tion to the foreign mandarins, and per- 
mission to set up as a smallpox doctor. 
I was really sorry for him, for can a 
more distressing situation be imagined 
than that of a martyr malgre lui? 

I have tried to give some idea of the 
difficulties a parish priest has to con- 
tend against inChina; I wish that on the 
reverse side I could paint a more satis- 
factory picture of work accomplished. 
Partly from the somewhat conventional 
pictures that are apt to figure in mis- 
sionary reports, and partly because civ- 
ilized people are apt to forget to how 
great a degree gratitude is a product of 
civilization, there exists—or at any rate 
the writer used to hold—a conception of 
a mission community that is very wide 
of the truth. One would like to im- 
agine the converts as a band of 
brothers, weak perhaps numerically, 
but strong in loyalty and love for the 
man who has sacrificed all that makes 
life worth living for their sakes. But 
perhaps because from the whole cir- 
cumstances of their living, they are in- 
capable of imagining any happier lot 
than their own vegetable existence, 
perhaps because a lasting gratitude is 
too great a strain on human nature, so 
that the recipient must after a time be 
grateful for the gratitude—at any rate, 
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the attitude of Chinese converts ap- 
peared to me to oscillate between a 
whining and a menacing desire of 
favors. There must have been excep- 
tions, I admit; but I cannot recall many. 
In other respects they seemed to re- 
main unaltered. When both our watches 
and the chalice from the altar had been 
stolen by members of the congregation, 
the fact that Pére Saint-Jean locks his 
door each time he leaves his room 
struck me as not insignificant. So 
much trust could he repose in the pick 
of his flock that waited on him! The 
fact is, your Chinaman remains Chinese 
whether he becomes “pro-foreigner” or 
not, and is a hard-working, somewhat 
sordid being, of humble and very prac- 
tical aspirations. He will not become 
an idealist on entering the Church. No; 
he will attend Mass and confess with 
great regularity—but business will still 
be business. A leopard cannot change 
his spots, though a coat of whitewash 
may lend him a startling and mottled 
appearance. 

I hope that nothing I have written 
reads as though a Catholic missionary 
in China were a Machiavelian political 
agent seeking to stir up discontent 
against the local government. A soldier 
fighting in the ranks might as well be 
held responsible for the motives that 
flung the army into line of battle. 
Father San’s orbit is fixed and circum- 
scribed, and he would no more enlarge 
it than a crank of a ship’s engine longs 
for the fuller sweep and power of the 
screw. Nay, more, I think that to shut 
his eyes and blindly struggle forward 
is his salvation from thought and mad- 
ness. A life-prisoner can hope for a 
reprieve. The shipwrecked mariner is 
daily on the lookout for a sail. But he, 
from the day he left Marseilles, knew 
that he was cut off from his country, 
hopelessly and forever. 

Even harder to bear than this must 
be the emptiness of his days. Up sum- 
mer and winter before sunrise, he reads 
the Matins, and his day’s work is often 
done. Sometimes he reads the Angelus 
and Vespers; usually they are under- 
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taken by the native catechist. Per- 
haps in the course of the long morning 
Ah San or Ab Si will present himself, 
and pourforthcomplaintabout a buffalo 
and a trampled padi-field; or he may be 
called to adjudicate in what should be 
an action for divorce. Sometimes of a 
morning he sallies forth, his yellow pig- 
tail coiled around his head and an enor- 
mous satchel slung across his back, 
with store of iron shot and wadding for 
his rickety muzzle-loader; and if he is 
lucky, will bring back a pigeon or two, 
or even a pheasant, to supplement the 
inevitable pork or fowl and rice. The 
mail comes in once a fortnight; and a 
day slips by unnoticed, thanks to home 
letters and a dozen numbers of La 
Croix, where, squeezed between the 
latest miracle and the life of some 
worthy saint, the doings of the outer 
world may be found recorded in a ten- 
line notice on a L’ Etranger. Sometimes 
an afternoon is whiled away in curing 
the rank tobacco of the place or in 
brewing rice-wine or malt-beer—be- 


cause ten years of solitude have taught 
him to do things for himself; and when 


he has no such pastime on hand he gets 
through the day absorbed, as one hopes, 
in his little medieval library of religious 
books—lives of the saints and sermons 
and essays. Then is it wonderful that 
even a mind as broad and gentle as his 
should in its constant journeyings on 
the one road have worn a rut for itself, 
deep-sunk and gloomy as the traffic- 
channeled paths of the loess land in the 
north, till, when a rare glimpse of the 
outside world does break upon his 
view, his dazzled eyes can see nothing 
but trees walking, schismatics and free- 
masons, Jews and atheists, spiritualism 
and table-turning, with the fiend him- 
self in a fiery cloud over all? 

Once or twice a month Father San is 
up and in the saddle before daybreak, 
on his way to administer extreme 
unction to a dying convert, or bound 
for Three River Bank, where with 
much difficulty he has bought a piece of 
land for a chapel, or perhaps more 
strictly for a house in which religious 


Services may be held. But, house or 
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chapel, a constant eye must be kept on 
the building, for masons in China are 
no better or worse than their brother 
sinners at home. Then behold Father 
San, in his flapping straw hat and his 
long blue coat, cantering off on his rusty 
little pony, glad to get away if only for 
a couple of days—feeling like a school- 
boy whom an unexpected half-crown 
has rescued from the grip of the sweet- 
shop woman. For in truth, but for a 
recent “tip” (an aubaine in prettier 
French), which took his saddle out of 
pawn, the good man must have post- 
poned his journey. Twenty-five dollars 
a month is all he gets; and out of that 
he pays the catechist’s wages and 
travelling expenses. He lends money 
to his flock, too, and is repaid a thou- 
sand-fold elsewhere, let us hope, for lit- 
tle of it comes back to him in earthly 
coinage; and he keeps his chapel in re- 
pair, and himself alive. Sometimes an 
anonymous friend sends him a hundred 
franes or a cask of claret; or, by rure 
chance, a little legacy may enable him 
to get square with the world, and per- 
haps to engage an extra catechist for a 
month or two. And so, from hand to 
mouth, from day to day, he lives. 


We left Father San waving his adieu 
to us as the pony scrambles along the 
narrow ridge between the rice-fields, 
with an animal supposed to be a 
“Chienne anglaise” yapping at its heels. 
And it is an auspicious moment wherein 
to bid him good-bye. Naw nau-le hang! 
Farewell! good speed! we call; and so 
take our leave pleasantly. 

Perhaps no life is really unhappy. 
Perhaps a working bee caught young 
and broken of her instincts enjoys her 
sterile life, and longs for none better, 
till her busy wings are worn out and 
her work-day ended. May it be so with 
Father San,—till the time when for him 
too, in his turn, a grave shall be digged 
among the rose-bushes; and he shall 
encroach, by so much, on the flower- 
garden of his successor. 


E. A. IRVING. 
Batu Gajah, 2ist July, 1895. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF SPEECH, 


MOUTH-GESTURE AS A FACTOR IN 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


OR, 


The science of language, as treated 
by its modern students and professors, 
is so largely devoted to tracing the af- 
finities, and the laws of growth and 
modification, of existing and recently 
extinct languages, that some of the 
essential characteristics of human 
speech have been obscured, and the 
features that contribute largely to its 
inherent intelligibility overlooked. Phi- 
lologists have discovered, as the result 
of long and laborious research, what 
they hold to be the roots or fundamental 
units of each of the great families of 
language; but these roots themselves 
are supposed to be for the most part 
conventional, or, if they had in the very 
beginning of language any natural 
meaning, this is held to have been so 
obscured by successive changes of 
form and structure as to be now 
usually undiscoverable. As regards a 
considerable number of the words 
which occur under various forms in a 
variety of languages, and which seem 
to have a common root, this latter state- 
ment may be true, but it is by no means 
always, and perhaps not even generally 
true. In our language, and probably 
in all others, a considerable number of 
the most familiar words are so con- 
structed as to proclaim their meaning 
more or less distinctly, sometimes by 
means of imitative sounds, but also, in 
a large number of cases, by the shape 
or the movements of the various parts 
of the mouth used in pronouncing them, 
and by peculiarities in breathing or in 
vocalization, which may express a 
meaning quite independent of mere 
sound-imitation. 

These naturally expressive words are 
very often represented by closely allied 
forms in some of the Teutonic, Celtic, 
or other Aryan languages, and they 
have thus every appearance of consti- 
tuting a remnant of that original imi- 
tative or expressive speech, the essen- 
tial features of which have undergone 
little change, although the exact form 
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| of the words may have been contin- 
ually modified. But even when it can 
be shown that a word which is now 
strikingly suggestive of its meaning 
has been derived from some other 
words which are less, or not at all, sug- 
gestive of the same idea, or which even 
refer to some totally different idea, the 
obvious conclusion will be that, even 
in the present day, there is so powerful 
a tendency to bring sound and sense 
into unison, as to render it in the high- 
est degree probable that we have here a 
fundamental principle which has al- 
ways been at work, both in the origin 
and in the successive modifications of 
human speech. 

Many writers have discussed the in- 
terjectional and imitative origin of 
language—especially, in this country, 
Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood—but neither in their vol- 
umes, nor in any other English work 
with which I am acquainted, is the sub- 
ject elaborated with any approach to 
completeness, while many of its most 
important features appear to have been 
overlooked. One of the most celebrated 
philological scholars and writers has 
treated it with extreme contempt, and 
has christened it the “Bow-wow and 
Pooh-pooh theory;” and, perhaps in 
consequence of this contempt, its ad- 
vocates often adopt an apologetic tone, 
and, while urging the correctness of the 
principle, are prepared to admit that its 
application is very limited, and that it 
can only be used to explain a very small 
portion of any language. This is, no 
doubt, true, if we go no further than 
the ordinary classes of interjectional 
‘and imitative words—the Oh! of aston- 
ishment, the Ah! and Ugh! of pain, the 
infantile Ba, Pa, and Ma, as the origin 
of father and mother terms, and the 
direct imitation of animal or human 
sounds, as in cuckoo, mew, whinny. 
sneeze, snore, and many others, to- 
gether with the various words that may 
be derived from them. But this is 
merely the beginning and rudiment of 
a much wider subject, and gives us no 
adequate conception of the range and 
interest of the great principle of speech- 
expression, as exhibited both in the 
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varied forms of indirect imitation, but 
more especially by what may be termed 
speech or mouth-gesture. During my 
long residence among many savage or 
barbarous people I first observed some 
mouth-gestures, and have been thereby 
led to detect a mode of natural expres- 
sion by words which is, I believe, to a 
large extent new, and which opens up 
a much wider range of expressiveness 
in speech than has hitherto been pos- 
sible, giving us a clue to the natural 


meaning of whole classes of words 
which are usually supposed to be 


purely conventional. 

My attention was first directed to 
this subject by noticing that, when 
Malays were talking together, they 
often indicated direction by pouting 
out their lips. They would do this 
either silently, referring to something 


already spoken or understood, but 
more frequently when saying disana 


(there) or itu (that), thus avoiding any 
further explanation of what was meant. 
At that time, I did not see the impor- 
tunt bearing of this gesture; but many 
years afterwards, when paying some 
attention to the imitative origin of lan- 
guage, it occurred to me that while 
pronouncing the words in question, im- 
pressively, the mouth would be opened 
and the lips naturally protruded, while 
the same thing would occur with our 
corresponding English words there and 
that; and when I saw further that the 
French Ja and cela, and the German dud 
and das, had a similar open-mouthed 
pronunciation, it seemed probable that 
an important principle was involved.' 
The next step was made on meeting 
with the statement, that there was no 
apparent reason why the word go 
should not have signified the idea of 
coming and the word come the idea of 
going; the implication being that these, 
like the great bulk of the words of 
every language, were pure conventions 
and essentially meaningless; or that if 
they once had a natural meaning it 
1 The botanical explorer, Martius, describes 
lip-pointing as used [by certain Brazilian tribes, 
but he does not seem to have connected it with the 


character of the word accompanying the gesture, 
or to have drawn any conclusions from it. 
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was now wholly lost and undecipher- 
able. But, with the cases of there and 
that in my mind, it seems to me clear 
that there was a similar open-mouthed 
sound in go, with the corresponding 
meaning of motion away from the per- 
son speaking; and this view was ren- 
dered more probable on considering the 
word with an opposite meaning, come, 
where we find that the mouth has to 
be closed and the lips pressed together 
or drawn inwards, implying motion 
towards the speaker. The expressive- 
ness of these two words is so real and 
intelligible that a deaf person would be 
able tointerpret the mouth-gestures with 
great facility. The fact that words of 
similar meaning in several other Euro- 
pean languages are equally expressive, 
lends strong support to this view. Thus 
for go, we have the French va, the 
Italian vai, the German geh, and the 
Anglo-Saxon gan, all having similar 
open-mouthed sounds; while the corre- 
sponding words for come—venez, vieni, 
komm, and kuman—are all pronounced 
with but slight movements of the 
mouth and lips, or even with the lips 
closed. 

If, now, we assume that the word- 
gestures here described afford us indi- 
sations of the primitive and funda- 
mental expressiveness of what may be 
termed natural, as opposed to mere con- 
ventional speech, we shall be prepared 
to find that the same principle has 
been at work in the formation of 
many other simple words, though in 
some cases its application may be less 
obvious. We must, however, always 
bear in mind that, though to us words 
are for the most part mere conventions, 
they were not so to primitive man. He 
had, as it were, to struggle hard to 
make himself understood, and would, 
therefore, make use of every possible 
indication of meaning afforded by the 
positions and motions of mouth, lips, 
or breath, in pronouncing each word; 
and he would lay stress upon and exag- 
gerate these indications, not slur them 
over as we do. The various examples 


of these natural forms of speech which 
almost 
the English 


will now be adduced will be 


wholly confined to lan- 
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guage, since I have no sufficient knowl- 
edge of foreign tongues. I also think 
that the importance and reality of the 
principle will be better shown by illus- 
trations drawn from one language only, 
while such a method will certainly be 
both more intelligible and more inter- 
esting to general readers. 

First, then, we have a considerable 
number of pairs of words which are 
pronounced with mouth-gestures very 
similar to those of go and come. Thus 
we have to and from, out and in, down 
and up, fall and rise, far and near, that 
and this; in all of which we have, in the 
first series the broad vowels a or 0, 
pronounced, expressively, with rather 
widely-open mouth, while in the 
second series we have the thin vowels 
e, i, or u, or the terminal consonants m, 
n, or p, which are pronounced either 
within the mouth or with closed lips; 
and in each special case the action will 
be found to be expressive of the mean- 
ing. Thus, in to the lips are protruded 
almost as much as in go (always sup- 
posing we are speaking impressively 
and with energy), while from requires 
only a slight motion of the lips ending 
with their complete closure; in out we 
have an energetic expiration and out- 
ward motion of the lips, while in is 
pronounced wholly inside the mouth, 
and does not require the lips to be 
moved at all after the mouth is opened; 
in down we have a quick downward 
movement of the lower jaw, which is 
very characteristic, since the word can- 
not be spoken without it; while 
in up the quick movement is upward, 
after having opened the mouth 
slowly as we please; in fall we require 
a downward motion of the jaw as in 
down, but slower, and the word is com- 
pleted with the mouth open, indicating, 
perhaps, that fall is a more decided and 
permanent thing than down, which im- 
plies position rather than motion, while 
in rise we have a slight parting of the 
lips with a decided inspiration, and the 
meaning would probably be made 
clearer by the gesture of raising the 


as 


head, which is natural during inspira- 
| 


tion. In repeating the lines:— 
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On the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell, 


we fecl the motion in our heaving and 
falling chest, and we may be sure that 
with early man, such motions, when 
they helped the meaning of the words, 
were always fully emphasized. 

Of the same general character as the 
words just considered, are the personal 
pronouns—thou, you, he, they—all of 
which are pronounced with outward 
breathing, and more or less outward 
motion of the lips, as compared with I, 
me, we, us, which require only slightly 
parted lips, and which are easily and 
naturally pronounced during an inspi- 
ration, thus clearly marking the differ- 
ence between inward and outward, self 
and not-self. In like manner, there is 
spoken open-mouthed, and with strong 
outward breathing, while here requires 
but a slightly open mouth, and although 
slightly aspirated may be, and usually 
is, spoken during an inspiration. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor has called attention 
to “the device of conveying different 
ideas of distance by the use of a grad- 
uated scale of vowels,” as being one of 
great philological interest, on account 
of “the suggestive hint it gives of the 
proceedings of the language-makers in 
most distant regions of the world, 
working out in various ways a similar 
ingenious contrivance of expression by 
sound.” He then gives a list of the 
words for this and that, here and there, 
I, thou, and he, in twenty-three lan- 
guages of savage or barbarous tribes in 
both hemispheres, in all of which the 
ideas of nearness and distance, or self 
and not-self, are conveyed by the “sim- 
ilar ingenious contrivance” of different 
vowel-sounds.' But he does not appear 
to have observed that there is a method 
in the use of vowels, and that they are 
not therefore merely “ingenious con- 
trivances,” or contrivances at all in the 
true sense of the word, but are natural 
expressions of the difference of mean- 
ing in the way here pointed out. This 
is decidedly the case in eighteen out of 
the twenty-three languages given by 


1 Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 199. 
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Mr. Tylor, the broad, open-mouthed 
sounds ah, o, and u, being used to 


express outwardness or distance, while 
the contrasted vowels, e and i, occur 
whenever self-hood or nearness is im- 
plied. In the other five languages the 
vowels are apparently reversed, which 
may be due either to a mistake of the 
compiler of the vocabulary—not at all 
an uncommon thing when vocabularies 
are obtained through interpreters—or, 
possibly, to a real change of the letter 
used, owing to some of the numerous 
eauses which bring about modifications 
of language, and even reversals of the 
original meaning of words. The ten- 
dency to preserve or add to the expres- 
siveness of speech evidently varies 
much among different peoples, and we 
must not, therefore, be surprised at 
finding some incongruities in the use of 
even the most simple and natural 
sounds. 

We now come to a series of words in 
which the action of breathing is the 
expressive part, the motion of the lips 
being very slight or altogether imper- 
ceptible; such are air, which is merely 
a modulated breathing; wind, in which 
more movement of the lips is required, 
with a slight indication of the charac- 
teristic murmuring sound; whilein blow, 
we almost exactly imitate the acticn of 
blowing. The words breath and life are 
related, inasmuch as the life-giving 
action of breathing is the fundamental 
part of both, modified by a different 
slight action of the lips and tongue, and 
it is suggestive that in many languages 
breath is used for spirit or life. High 
and low are also breath-words, the 
former being probably pronounced dur- 
ing an inspiration, with the accompany- 
ing gesture of raising the head, the 
latter, during expiration, and with an 
opposite gesture. Slight modifications 
of the former word would lead to sky, 
and perhaps also to fly, in both of 
which the idea of height is prominent. 

We next have a group of words of 
which the essential character seems to 
be that the mouth remains open when 
they are spoken, as in the word mouth 
itself, in which the lips, teeth, and 
tongue are all employed; and in all, in 





which the mouth is still more widely 
opened. This is especially the case in 
words denoting round objects, such as 
moon, ball, ring, wheel, round, in all 
of which, as well as in many of the cor- 
responding words in other languages, 
the chief feature is that the lips are 
held apart, and the mouth more or less 
rounded in pronouncing them. Sun 
may well belong to the same group, if 
it is not the chief of them, since it is 
the only object in nature that is always 
perfectly round, a feature that would 
be more easily represented in primitive 
speech than the light or heat which to 
us seems its most important characters. 
The root su, and the various forms of 
sun in other Aryan languages, have all 
the same character of open-mouthed 
pronunciation, and the terms for south 
or sunward, is clearly derived from it. 
In Mr. Kavanah’s work on “Myths 
traced to their Primary Source in Lan- 
guage,” the symbol O, representing the 
sun, is held to have been the first word 
and symbol used by primitive man, and 
a vast wealth of illustration from vari- 
ous souces is brought together to sup- 
port the somewhat fantastic idea. 

Other characteristic mouth-words are’ 
mum (silence), a mere parting and clos- 
ing of the lips, whence comes mumble 
and perhaps dumb. Spit also is a 
labial imitative word, but it imitates 
the action of spitting as well as the 
sound. Sleep may also be considered 
a mouth-word, and in pronouncing it 
we gradually close the mouth in a very 
Suggestive manner, while in wake, 
awake, we abruptly open it. 

We now pass on to words for nose, 
and whatever appertains to it, which, 
in a considerable proportion of known 
languages, are formed by nasal sounds, 
such as are represented by our letters 
m, n, ng, with the sibilants s or z. Thus 
we have snout, nozzle, nostril, snore, 
snort, sneeze, sneer, sniff, snivel, all 
things or actions immediately con- 
nected with the nose, while smell, stink, 
stench, and nasty, are also expressive 
nasal words. 


A distinct set of words, appertaining 
to the teeth, tongue, or palate, are char- 
acterized by t, d, s, and n sounds, and 
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are pronounced wholly within the 
mouth without any definite action of the 
lips. Thus, besides tooth and tongue, 
we have tusk, eat, gnaw, gnash, and 
taste; while perhaps knee, knot, knob, 
knoll, knuckle, and some other words of 
doubtful derivation, may get their 
characteristic type from the analogy of 
a tooth-like projection. It is to be 
noted that nasal and dental sounds 
characterize words of similar meaning, 
not only in European languages, but 
more or less all over the world. 

Before passing on to consider the 
various modes in which sounds, actions, 
and even qualities, are expressively 
represented in speech, attention must 
be called to the way in which certain 
groups of consonants are utilized to 
indicate differences in the general char- 
acter of sounds and motions. When 
either of the following letters—f, 1, m, n, 
ng, r, Vv, 8, or z—occur at the end of a 


word, either with or without a final | 


vowel, we can dwell upon them and 
thus give them a continuous sound; and 
the more important of these have been 


termed liquids, because they seem to | 


flow together and form one continuous 
sound. But the letters b, d, g, k, p, and 
t, have a very different character, and 
when any of them comes at the end of 
a word, and are not silent, the sound 
ends abruptly, and we find ourselves 
altogether unable to dwell upon and 
lengthen out the sounds of these letters 
as we can those of the first group; 
neither does the addition of a final e 
help us to dwell upon them. Compare, 
for instance, the words “ball” or “bear” 
with “bat” or “dog.” In the former the 
sound of the final letters can be con- 
tinued indefinitely, while in the case of 
the latter we come to a dead stop, and 
by no effort can continue the sound. 
Now, the various sounds which occur 
in nature may be broadly divided into 
two classes, the continuous and the 
abrupt; and it is a most suggestive fact 
that these two classes of sounds are 
almost always represented in our lan- 
guage by words which, owing to their 
terminal letter, are of corresponding 
character. Thus, among 


continuous | 








sounds we have roar, snore, hiss, sing, 
j 
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hum, scream, wail, purr, and buzz, all 
of which end in letters of the first series, 
enabling us to dwell upon the word as 
long as we please. But when we name 
abrupt sounds, such as rap, clap, crack, 
tick, pop, thud, grunt, and many others, 
we find that the word ends as abruptly 
as does the sound it represents, and 
that the final letter does not in any case 
admit of being dwelt upon and drawn 
out as in the case of words of the first 
series. 

But even more curious is the fact that 
the same law of expression applies in 
the case of motions. These, too, are 
either continuous or abrupt; and these 
are also represented by words whose 
terminal letters either can or cannot be 
dwelt upon. Of the former kind are— 
fly, run, swim, swing, move, crawl, 
turn, whirl, and slide; and these words 
all indicate the continuity of the vari- 
ous kinds of motion by their terminal 
sounds being indefinitely continuous. 
But motions whose chief characteristic 
is their abrupt termination, such as 
step, hop, jump, leap, halt, stop, drop, 
bump, wink, or actions which imply 
such motion as strike, hit, knock, pat, 
slap, stamp, stab, kick, all have a cor- 
responding ending in non-continuous 
letter-sounds. 

This remarkable series of correspond- 
ences is highly suggestive of a law of 
primitive word-formation. At a very 
early stage in the growth of speech, it 
would be observed that some vocal 
sounds were capable of being drawn 
out, while others necessarily had an 
abrupt termination; and, as natural 
sounds and motions had also these con- 
trasted features of abruptness or con- 
tinuity, it was the most natural thing 
in the world to make the names of these 
sounds, motions, or actions, agree in 
this respect with the things named. 
Most of these words are very similar 
in other Teutonic languages, and how- 
ever much they may have changed in 
the course of ages, they have, as we 
see, retained this particular form of 
expressiveness in a very remarkable 
degree. In all this we have no mere 
convention or ingenious contrivance, 
but a natural imitative expressiveness, 
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arising out of the very nature and limi- 
tations of articulate speech. 

We will now proceed to a brief dis- 
cussion of the various classes of words 
which are more directly sound-imita- 
tions; and though many of these are 
among the most familiar examples ad- 
duced by the exponents of the imitative 
origin of language, yet their great 
range, the variety in their modes of im- 
itation, and their marvellous power of 
indicating not only sounds, but even 
motions, actions, and physical qual- 
ities, have hardly received sufficient 
attention. 

Human cries have already been re- 
ferred to when noticing the difference 
between abrupt and continuous sounds, 
but there are a few points of detail that 
may be noted here. In the word 
whistle we have the nearest represen- 
tation a word can give to the action of 
whistling; in babble we have the ba ba 
of infancy; in whisper we have a word 
which is a mere articulate breathing or 
aspirate; in hush! we have a gentle 
aspirate alone; in cough, wheeze, and 
spit, we have not merely the sounds but 
the actions closely represented in 
words; in pronouncing yawn we open 
the mouth and produce a throat sound 
as in yawning; in scream, screech, 
squall, and yell, we have a fair imita- 
tion of loud and energetic cries due to 
sudden pain or anger; while in moan, 
groan, wail, sigh, and sob, we hear the 
more subdued indications of grief or 
pain. Stutter and stammer almost ex- 
actly reproduce the acts indicated. 

In naming the sounds or voices of 
animals we use words which are almost 
universally imitative, and are so well 
known that they need not be here 
given; but we may note how well chirp 
and warble represent the voices of the 
less and more musical of our small 
birds, as do the cawing of the rook, and 
the cooing of the dove, those of larger 
species. 





It is when we come to the varied 
sounds of inanimate nature that we 
begin to realize the wonderful expres- 
siveness and picturesqueness of our 
every-day speech, and how far superior 
it is to any purely conventional lan- 
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guage as a means of conveying to an- 
other person a description of the varied 
scenes, actions, and passions of life. 

And first, how well the word murmur 
serves to represent the low, modulated 
sound of a gentle wind among trees, or 
of the distant waves; while breeze indi- 
cates the distant rustle of leaves shaken 
by a stronger wind; and from these 
sounds and motions the words trees and 
tremble have not improbably arisen, as 
they occur with but slight modifications 
in all the Teutonic languages. Then, 
again, how well the minute differences 
of quality between various common 
sounds are represented in their names— 
the light and moderately sharp tap, the 
much sharper snap, the fuller and 
broader clap, with the less abrupt flap, 
the duller flop, and the softer and still 
duller thud. 

Sounds which have an element of 
vibration in them are represented by 
words containing r or cr when harsh, 
as in creak and crack; but when the 
vibration is of a more pronounced or 
musical character we have clang, ring. 
and sing; and when vibratory objects 
strike together we have clink and clash. 
How well the sound of boiling liquids 
is represented by bubble; the confused 
sound of various hard objects striking 
together by clatter or rattle; while hiss. 
whizz, and fizz well represent the 
effects of rapidly escaping air or gases. 

Words imitating the sounds of vari- 
ous kinds of breaking objects are 
highly characteristic. Beginning with 
squash, which applies best to soft 
fruits, we find crush, in which the er 
represents the somewhat harsh sound 
of the initial break, as in crack; and 
crunch, in which we seem to hear the 
final crushing up of the hard pieces into 
which the first crack reduced the ob- 
ject. In grind we have this final break- 
ing up into dust alone represented; 
while in crumble we have the disin- 
tegration of a much softer substance 
under moderate pressure. Split repre- 
sents the sudden, sharp sound of split- 
ting wood; tear, the violent pulling 


asunder of a woven fabric; and rip, the 
still harsher sound when a seam is cut 
or torn apart. 


In scratch, we have the 
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sound first represented, followed by the 
interjectional ach of pain which is the 
result of the action. In the word saw 
we have an imperfect imitation of the 
sound produced by sawing, though in 


Sanscrit, and in many of the languages | 


of semi-civilized peoples, it is more 
exactly imitative.’ 

The sounds produced by liquids in 
motion are often indicated by sh, as in 
wash, splash, and dash; a quantity of 
liquid falling to the ground causes a 
slop which represents the sound it 
makes, as does drop when caused by a 
small globular portion; while quench 
well represents the noise produced by 
water used in sufficient quantities to 
extinguish a fire. 

Many natural objects appear to have 
been named from their characteristic 
sound. Brass and glass, from their 
resonance; tin, from its more delicate, 
tinkling sound; iron, perhaps from its 
peculiar harsh vibration when struck; 
lead and wood, from the dull sound, or 
thud, which they produce. In ice we 
have probably the indications of the sh 
of ‘‘shiver’’ caused by touching it, and 
its transparency may have led to the 
use of the somewhat similar term for 
glass. In pronouncing the word fire 
we seem to imitate with the lips and 
breath the wavy flickering motion of 
flame, and the name for the fir-tree, 
almost identical in many of the Scandi- 
navian and Celtic languages, is doubt- 
less in reference to the upward-grow- 
ing, pointed form, like that character- 
istic of fire. Glow seems to represent 
the steady light of embers as contrasted 
with the incessant motion of fire, for 
while the latter word requires a double 
motion of the lips, the former is pro- 
nounced wholly inside the mouth by 
means of the tongue and palate, the lips 
remaining motionless. In the words 
step, stamp, and stop, we have a very 
close representation of the sound of the 
bare foot upon the ground in walking, 
and it seems quite probable that the 
root sta, from which they are said to be 
derived, had this origin.’ 

1 See Tylor’s “Primitive Culture,” vol. i., p. 191, 
where a rather full account is given of imitative 
~words in the languages of all parts of the world. 

2 A considerable number of these directly imita- 
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We now pass on from mere sounds to 
the various kinds of motions to be ob- 
served in nature; and we shall find that 
these also are represented by curiously 
expressive combinations of vocal utter- 
ances, often requiring imitative mo- 
tions in the organs of speech. The 
modes of indicating the difference 
between continuous and abrupt mo- 
tions have already been referred to, but 
2ach particular kind of motion has also 
its characteristic combination of letters. 
The word slow, to be spoken distinctly 
and impressively, must be pronounced 
slowly, while quick and swift, on the 
contrary, must be spoken rapidly. Move 
takes time to pronounce it distinctly, 
and implies slow and smooth motion, 
as fly implies swifter motion. In crawl, 
the harsh sounds at the beginning and 
end of the word imply slow and difficult 
motion, and the still harsher sound in 
drag recalls the noise of a heavy object 
forcibly drawn over an irregular sur- 
face. In flutter and flicker we have 
complex motions of the lips, tongue, and 
palate, corresponding to those they in- 
dicate; in hurry and flurry we seem to 
hear the rapid breathing of a tired or 
excited person; while in wobble and 
hobble, the clumsy movements are 
reproduced in the mouth of the speaker. 
How perfectly is smoothness of motion 
imitated while we say slide or glide; 
while the slow down and up motion of 
the lips in pronouncing wave is highly 
suggestive of wave-motion. The more 
rapid wave-movement we term vibra- 
tion is indicated by the br in vibrate; 
while in tremble we have a more irreg- 
ular shaking denoted by the tr at the 
beginning, and the bl at the end of the 
word. When we say twist or screw, 
there is a tendency to twist the mouth; 
while shiver represents a trembling 
motion accompanied by the sh of cold. 
In stream and flow the liquid conso- 
nants well represent the smoothness 
and continuity of liquid motion; and in 
glow we have, as already stated, a cor- 
responding word to imply the smooth 
and steady light of incandescent mat- 


tive words are given in Archdeacon Farrar’s “Es- 
say on the Origin of Language,” chap. iv. 
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ter, so different from the unsteady 
flicker which is characteristic of flame. 
A similar use of liquid sounds in blush 
and flush serves to indicate a gradual 
and steady increase of color. 

We have now to take another step— 
and a most important one—in the de- 
velopment of language, and to show 
how the various qualities or properties 
of inanimate objects, and even the 
power and faculties of men and ani- 
mals, are clearly indicated by character- 
istic combinations ot vocal sounds, 
affording us many striking examples of 
the expressiveness of speech. 

Just as certain motions were seen to 
be distinguished by the use of harsh or 
liquid sounds, so are the qualities of 
objects on which these varied kinds of 
motion often depend equally well char- 
acterized. Compare, for example, the 
words smooth, even, polished, with 
rough, rugged, gritty, and we at once 
see that these are not merely conven- 
tional terms, but that they are as truly 
and naturally expressive as are the 
most direct imitations of human or 
animal cries. Corresponding to these, 
we have the names of many smooth 
substances—as oil, soap, slime, varnish, 
characterized by smooth or liquid 
sounds; and, on the other hand, such 
objects as rock, gravel, grit, grouts, 
ground, all containing the harsh sounds 
implying roughness. When we pro- 
nounce the words sticky, or clammy, 
we seem to feel the tongue and palate 
stick together, and have to pull them 
apart; and the same peculiarity applies 
to the words cling and glue. 

There are in all languages words 
allied to foul, putrid, pus, ete., which 
are usually traced to the interjectional 
expressions of disgust, puh! fie! Sim- 
ilar expressions are shown by Mr. 
Tylor to be used among the most widely 
separated races in all parts of the 
world, and the reason of this identity 
is to be found in the natural and almost 
involuntary action of blowing away, 
through both mouth and nostrils, the 
emanations from putrid matter—as 
when we draw back the head and say 
“puh!”—an action more or less common 
to all mankind. 
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The words hard and soft are also 
expressive, though it is more difficult to 
define why. The former word, how- 
ever, is pronounced with a strong 
aspirate, and the terminal rd requires 
more effort to pronounce than the 
gentle sibilant and terminal ft of soft. 
But when we consider the various 
terms designating contrasts of size, we 
have no such difficulty. The words 
great, grand, huge, vast, immense, 
monstrous, gigantic, are all pronounced 
with well-opened mouth and with some 
sense of effort, and the more stress we 
lay upon the word, the more distinctly 
we show our meaning by the wide 
opening of the mouth. In the correl- 
ative words small, little, wee, tiny, 
pigmy,on thecontrary, we use no effort, 
and hardly need to open the mouth at 
all, the pronunciation being effected 
almost wholly by the tongue and teeth. 
Even when new words are invented 
they follow the same rule as in Swift’s 
“Brobdingnag” and “Lilliput; while 
the languages of civilized peoples are 
usually, as regards these words, 
equally characteristic. Though usually 
limiting my illustrations to our own 
language, I will here give the words 
for great and small in several of the 
languages of the Malay Archipelago; 
thus—busar, bagut, baké, lamu, ilahé 
maina, all with broad open-mouthed 
vowel-sounds, mean great or large; 
while kichil, chili, kidi, koi, roit, kemi, 
anan, fek, didiki, all meaning small in 
the same languages, are in every case 
pronounced inside the mouth, and with 
but slightly parted lips. _ 

Even more expressive are the words 
by which we indicate power or effort, 
such as might, strive, strenuous, strug- 
gle, laborious, strong, strength — this 
last being one of the most remarkably 
expressive in the language, consisting, 
as it does, of no less than seven con- 
sonants and only one vowel, all the 
consonants being fully and distinctly 
sounded. To pronounce this word 


distinctly and emphatically requires a 
considerable effort, and we thus seem 
to be exerting the very quality it is 
used to express. 
words of opposite 


How different are the 
meaning, such as 
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weak, weary, languish, faint, which 
ean all be spoken with the minimum 
of effort, and with a hardly perceptible 
motion of the lips; and the same con- 
trast is found in the common adjec- 
tives, difficult and easy. 

How much the natural expressive- 
ness of words adds to the beauty of 
descriptive poetry may be seen every- 
where. In Pope’s well-known lines:— 


When Ajax strives some rock’s huge 
weight to throw, 

The line too labors and the words move 
slow, 


the very nature of the words which are 
of necessity employed, produces that 
effect of appropriateness which we are 
apt to think is due wholly to the skill 
of the poet. In another couplet from 
the same poem :— 


A needless alexandrine ends the song, 
And like a wounded snake drags its slow 
length along, 


the natural expressiveness of the 
words, drags, slow, and length, is what 
conveys such a sense of appropriate- 
ness to the simile. Tennyson also is 
full of such naturally descriptive 
passages. The lines:— 


The myriadshriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the 
reef, 


owe much of their force and beauty to 
the natural expressiveness of our com- 
mon words; and the same is the case in 
the still more beautiful lines:— 


Mpyriads of rivulets hurrying through the 
lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


A few examples of words that are 
especially expressive may now be 
given, in order to illustrate some of the 
varied ways in which the principle 
has acted, and how largely it has 
influenced the formation of language. 
The word growth is expressive of 
the gradual extension of a young 
plant owing t6 the circumstance that it 
seems to move outwards till the tongue 
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touches the teeth or even the protruded 
lips. If we watch carefully we shall 
see how curiously, when we say 
“growth,” we imitate with our vocal 
organs the very process which the word 
implies. From this foundation the 
name of the color green has been de- 
rived, as that of growing things, and 
probably also grass, graze, and even 
ground. This last word is usually sup- 
posed to be allied to grind, as implying 
that the ground is dust, earth, or rock 
ground up. But this is surely a very 
unlikely idea to have occurred to prim- 
itive man, since the natural ground is 
usually firm and covered with some 
kind of vegetation or “growth,” whence 
its name would be naturally derived. 

When pronouncing the word suck, we 
are evidently imitating both the sound 
and the action of sucking, by drawing 
back the tongue during an inspiration; 
and in taste we are equally imitating 
the act of tasting, by moving the 
tongue twice within the mouth into 
contact with the palate, as we do when 
using it to move about and taste a 
savory morsel. So, in the word sweet, 
we seem to draw in and taste an agree- 
able substance; while in sour we open 
the mouth and the tongue remains free 
from either teeth or palate, as if we 
desired to get rid of a too biting flavor. 
Now sweet, with various modifications 
of form and meaning, occurs in all the 
Teutonic and Latin languages, but its 
whole significance as a naturally ex- 
pressive word is lost when we are 
referred for its origin to the Aryan root 
swad to please. In Sanscrit, svad is to 
taste, and svadu sweet; and the more 
probable inference would be that the 
abstract root swad, to please, was de- 
rived from the more primitive and 
naturally formed terms for taste and 
sweetness. 

Even moral qualities may be indi- 
cated by words which are naturally 
expressive, as in right and wrong. The 
former is, in most languages, connected 
with straight and stretch, the latter 
word being imitative of the sound pro- 
duced when stretching a cord, the only 


1 Skeat’s “Etymological Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language,” under “Sweet.” 
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straight line accessible to primitive 
man; while wrong is undoubtedly the 
same word essentially as wrung, from 
wring, wry, wrench, wrest, and other 
words meaning twisted, in pronounc- 
ing which and giving its full sound to 
the initial w, we seem naturally to give 
a twist to the mouth. When we speak 
of “rectitude,” of an “upright” man, of 
“crooked” dealings, of a “perverted” 
disposition, we show how easy it is to 
describe moral characteristics by 
means of words applicable to mechani- 
cal or physical qualities only.’ 

I have now briefly sketched and illus- 
trated the varied ways in which many 
of the most familiar words of our lan- 
guage are truly expressive of the 
meaning attached to them, and have 
shown how far these carry us beyond 
the range of interjectional and imita- 
tive speech, as usually understood. 
Besides the more or less direct imita- 
tion of the varied sounds of nature, 
animate and inanimate, we have form, 
indicated by the shape of the mouth; 
direction, by the motion of the lips; 
such ideas as those of coming and 
going, of inward and outward, of self 
and others, of up and down, expressed 


' As examples of this transference of meaning 
from the physical to the mental or moral, Arch- 
deacon Farrar gives, “imagination,” the summon- 
ing up of an image before the inward eye; 
“comprehension,” a grasping; ‘disgust,’ an 
unpleasant taste; ‘“‘insinuation,”’ getting into the 
bosom of a thing or person; ‘austerity,’ dryness; 
“humility,” related to the ground; “virtue,” that 
which becomes a man; “courtesy,” from a court or 
palace; “aversion,” and “inclination,” a turning 
away from, and a bending towards anything; 
“error,” a wandering; “envy,” “invidious,” a look- 
ing at, with bad intent; “influence,” a flowing in; 
“emotion,” a motion from within, or of the soul. 
(See “Origin of Language,” p. 122.) To which we 
may add, ‘“‘evident,”’ to be seen clearly; and from 
the same Latin words — ridere, to see, and visus, 
sight—a whole series of English words are de- 
rived, among which are “advice,” according to a 
person’s judgment or seeing; “‘provide,”’ and “‘pru- 
dent,”’ to act with foresight; ‘‘visit,”’ to go to see a 
person; “‘visage,”’ the face or seeing part; “‘view,” 
that which is seen; and many others. Hence, it is 
easy to perceive that, once given terms for the 
physical characteristics and qualities of objects, 
and the whole range of language which refers 
to mental and moral qualities can be easily 
developed. 





by various breathings or by lip and 
tongue-motions; we find the distinct 
classes of abrupt or continuous sounds, 
as well as the corresponding contrasted 
motions, clearly indicated by the use of 
expressive terminal letters; motion 
of almost every kind, whether human, 
animal, or inorganic, we find to be 
naturally expressed by corresponding 
motions of the organs of speech; the 
physical qualities of various kinds of 
matter are similarly indicated; while 
even some of the mental and moral 
qualities of man, as well as many of 
his actions and sensations, are more or 
less clearly expressed by means of the 
various forms of speech-gesture. 

If we consider the enormous changes 
every language has undergone; that 
words have often taken on new mean- 
ings, or have been displaced by foreign 
words quite distinct in derivation and 
original signification; that inflections 
have been altered or altogether 
dropped; and that, in various other 
ways, words have been undergoing a 
continual process of growth and modi- 
fication, the wonder is that so much of 
the natural foundations of our lan- 
guage can still be detected. Philolo- 
gists give us innumerable examples of 
how words come to be used in ways 
quite remote from their original mean- 
ings, and how several quite distinct 
words grow out of a common root—as 
when cannon, a great gun, and canon, 
meaning either a dignitary of the 
chureh or a body of ecclesiastical or 
other laws, are alike derived from 
‘anna, a cane or reed, used either as a 
tube or as a ruler, while from canis- 
trum, a reed basket, we get canister, 
now used chiefly for metal cases of a 
particular form. 


The late Mr. Hyde Clarke has shown 
how very widely the primitive terms 
for mouth, tooth, tongue, etc., are 
applied to other things of like form or 
motions, or having a supposed or real 
analogy to them; thus, languages can 
be found in which the words for head, 
face, eye, ear, sun, moon, egg, ring, 
blood, and mother, are eye from 
mouth, for reasons which we can, in 


most cases, perceive or guess at. It 
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follows that, whenever people use any 
form of written symbol for words or 
things, the growth of language goes on 
more rapidly, because symbols which 
were at first actual representations of 
the object for convenience become 
conventionalized, and then other 
objects, which resemble the modified 
symbol are given either the same or an 
allied name. With us, door is named 
after the opening used for entering a 
house, and is allied to through; but, 
according to Mr. Hyde Clarke, in some 
languages the door-way or opening is 
derived from mouth—as we ourselves 
say the mouth of a pit or cavern—while 
the door itself is formed from a word 
meaning tooth... The words hill and 
mountain have no light thrown upon 
their real origin by a reference of the 
former to the Latin collis, and the latter 
to mons and montanus; but, on the 
principles here set forth, both of them, 
as well as the German berg, owe their 
characteristic form of open-mouthed 
aspirated words to the natural pant- 
ing ejaculations of those who ascend 
them. Yet in many languages they 
have been named from their form- 
resemblances, as in the well-known 
terms dent, sierra, peak, pap, ben, ete. 

Some of the correspondences which 
have been here pointed out between 
words and their meanings, will doubt- 
less be held by many to be mere 
fantastic imaginings. But if we try to 
picture to ourselves the condition of 


mankind when first acquiring and 
developing spoken language, and 


struggling in every possible way to 
produce articulate sounds which should 
carry in themselves, both to the 
speaker and the hearer, some expres- 
sion of the things, motions, or actions 
represented, it will seem quite 
natural that they should utilize every- 
thing connected with the act of speak- 
ing which could in any way further 
that object. We are apt to forget that, 
though speech is now acquired by 
children solely by imitation, and must 
be to them almost wholly conventional, 
this was not its original character. 


1 See letter in Nature, vol. xxvi., p. 419, and vol. 
Xxiv., p. 380. 
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Speech was formed and evolved, not 
by children, but by men and women 
who felt the need of a mode of com- 
munication other than gesture only. 
Gesture-language and word-language 
doubtless arose together, and for a long 
time were used in conjunction and 
supplemented each other. It is ad- 
mitted that gesture-language is never 
purely conventional, but is based either 
on direct imitation or on some kind of 
analogy or suggestion; and it is there- 
fore almost certain that word-language, 
arising at the same time, would be 
developed in the same way, and would 
never originate in purely conventional 
terms. Gesture would at first be ex- 
clusively used to describe motion, 
action, and passion; speech to repre- 
sent the infinite variety of sounds in 
nature, and, with some modification, 
the creatures or objects that produced 
the sounds. But there are many 
disadvantages in the use of gesture 
as compared with speech. It requires 
always a considerable muscular effort: 
the hands and limbs must be free; an 
erect, or partially erect, posture is 
needed; there must be sufficient light; 
and, lastly, the communicators must 
be in such a position as to see each 
other. As articulate speech is free 
from all these disadvantages, there 
would be a constant endeavor to ren- 
der it capable of replacing gesture; 
and the most obvious way of doing this 
would be to transfer gesture from the 
limbs to the mouth itself, and to utilize 
so much of the corresponding motions 
as were possible to the lips, tongue, 
and breath. These mouth-gestures, 
as we have seen, necessarily lead to 
distinct classes of sounds; and thus 
there arose from the very beginnings 
of articulate speech, the use of charac- 
teristic sounds to express certain 
groups of motions, actions, and sensa- 
tions which we are still able to detect 
even in our highly-developed language, 
and the more important of which I 
have here attempted to define and illus- 
trate. 

It may be well to give an example of 
how definite words may have arisen by 
such a process. Each of the words— 
air, wind, breeze, blow, blast, breathe 
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—has to us a definite meaning, and a 
form which seems often to have noth- 
ing in common with the rest. Yet they 
possess the common character that the 
essential part of each is a breathing, 
more or less pronounced and modu- 
lated; and at first they were probably 
all alike expressed by a strong and 
audible breathing or blowing. For 
convenience and to save exertion, this 
would soon be modified into an articu- 
late sound or word which would enable 
the act of blowing to be _ easily 
recognized. Then, as time went on and 
the need arose, some one or other of the 
different ideas comprised in the word 
would be separated, and this would be 
most effectually done by the use of 
different consonants with the same 
fundamental form of breathing or 
blowing, and the distinction caused by 
the r and 1 in these two words well 
illustrates the principle. Thus, every 
such class of expressive words would 
have a natural basis, while the detailed 
modifications to differentiate the 
various ideas included in it might be 
to a considerable extent conventional. 

In conclusion, I venture to submit 
the facts and arguments here set forth 
as a contribution to the fascinating 
subject of the origin of language. Of 
their novelty and value I must leave 
anthropologists and philologists to 
judge.* 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


1 The fundamental idea of mouth-gesture was 
stated by the present writer in a review of Mr. E. 
B. Tylor’s “Anthropology,” in Nature, vol. xxiv. 
p. 242 (1881). 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
BONFIRES IN LONDON STREETS. 

Public bonfires are nowadays usually 
reserved for the few local celebrations 
of the fifth of November, which are still 
kept up with some degree of the 
ancient spirit, and, more generally, for 
very special occasions of national inter- 
est. On the day sacred to the memory 
of Guy Fawkes, faggots and tar-barrels 
blaze merrily at Lewes, on Hampstead 
Heath, and at a few other places loyal 
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to the old traditions; 
occasion of such an event as the cele- 
bration of the Queen’s Jubilee a few 
years ago gigantic bonfires signalled 
the close of that auspicious day from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. 


while on the 


On that evening in June, 1887, the 
chain of fire might almost have been 
described in the words Macaulay 
applied to the signalling by beacon fires 
of the arrival of the Spanish Armada; 
for bonfire after bonfire leapt heaven- 
ward in ruddy blaze from Malvern to 
the “Wrekin’s crest of light,” and from 
the “stormy hills of Wales” north- 
wards, 


Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 
Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the 
burghers of Carlisle. 


But such national demonstrations by 
fire are now few and far between. 

In mediaeval England bonfires were 
in high favor as a means of showing 
joy over matters of both local and 
national interest. Originally, no doubt, 
they were associated with the relics of 
pagan worship, of which traces are 
even yet observable in many European 
countries. The earliest bonfires were 
literally made of bones, and were 
lighted on certain ecclesiastical anni- 
versaries, especially the Eves of St. 
John and St. Peter, which had taken 
the place of heathen festivals, and in 
connection with which the custom of 
leaping through or over the fires pre- 
served until quite recent times the 
memory of the ancient sanguinary rites 
of Baal and Moloch worship. The cus- 
tom of lighting bonfires on these 
particular occasions soon gave rise to 
the practice of celebrating secular 
festivals in the same manner, and 
country places have for ages been 
familiar with the ruddy flames of the 
glowing pyre of faggots, and barrels, 
and other inflammable materials in 
connection with both public and 


private occasions of rejoicing. But of 
old these festal fires were not confined 
to village greens, to open heaths or 
commons, or the tops of stately hills. 
Equally 


favorite places for such 
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demonstrations were the streets of 
towns, and especially of the metropolis. 
A bonfire in a London street seems to 
us as much out of place as the game of 
football that was formerly played on 
every Shrove Tuesday in the streets of 
many provincial towns. And in days 
when very many of the houses were 
still built chiefly of wood, street bon- 
fires were even more dangerous than 
they would be at the present time. 
Notwithstanding, however, the _ in- 
flammability of their houses and the 
narrowness of their streets, the citizens 
of old London were not to be baulked 
of their bonfires. 

There were a few days every year 
when these street blazes formed part 
of the regular programme of rejoicing. 
The principal annual saturnalia of fire 
were observed at the end of June and 
the beginning of July, in celebration of 
the feasts of the two midsummer 
saints, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Peter. And very picturesque and 
pleasant were these ancient festivals. 
“In the months of June and July,” says 
Stow, “on the vigils of festivall dayes, 
and on the same festivall dayes, in the 
evenings, after the sun-setting, there 
were usually made bonfires in the 
streets, every man bestowing wood and 
labor .towards them.” Well-to-do 
citizens also placed tables outside their 
doors, well furnished with meat and 
drink, at which their friends and 
neighbors and the passers-by were in- 
vited to regale themselves. The doors 
of the houses were decorated with 
boughs of birch and with garlands of 
flowers, St. John’s wort, orpin, fennel, 
white lilies, and other blossoms, while 
a general illumination of windows and 
housefronts completed the festal ap- 
pearance of the town. 

And on St. John’s Eve through the 
midst of the quaint old streets, fragrant 
with flowers and greenery, and bright 
with candles, lamps, and _ bonfires, 
wound the famous marching watch. 
Pike-men and archers, bill-men and 
gunners, drummers, trumpeters, min- 
strels, and morris-dancers, in motley 
and picturesque array, to the number 
of several thousands, accompanied by 
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almost as many men carrying torches 
and blazing cressets, marched through 
the principal streets of the city. From 
the little conduit by Paul’s Gate the 
brilliant procession made its way to 
West Cheap, and on through Cornhill, 
by Leadenhall to Aldgate, then, says 
Stow, “back down Fenchurch Street, 
by Grass Church, about Grass Church 
conduit, and up Grass Church Street 
into Cornhill, and through it into West 
Cheap again.” Feasting and rejoicing 
were suspended while the marching 
watch passed, to the sound of martial 
music, through the narrow’ and 
crowded streets, torch and cresset 
throwing their flickering glare along 
the picturesque fronts of the old 
timbered houses, and for the time 
almost extinguishing the paler lights of 
household lamps and candles. This 
annual march of the watch was greatly 
loved by the citizens of old London. 
On St. John’s Eve, 1510, Henry VIII. 
witnessed the show, disguised as a 
yeoman of the guard, standing with 
halbert on shoulder at the King’s Head 
in Cheap. The king was so delighted 
that when the march was repeated a 
night or two later, on St. Peter’s Eve, 
‘the and the queen came royally riding 
to the sayd place, and there, with their 
nobles, beheld the watch of the city, and 
returned in the morning.” Some years 
later, however, his Majesty became 
alarmed at so great and so warlike 
a display on the part of the inhabitants 
of his capital, and in 1539 the annual 
show was prohibited. But although 
the marching watch ceased to appear 
the good citizens continued to celebrate 
the midsummer festival as of yore, 
with decoration of houses, feasting, 
merriment, and the _ indispensable 
street bonfires. 

Stow, evidently supposing that ‘‘bon” 
or “bone” was derived from the Latin 
bonus, good, says that these fires were 
called bonefires, “as well of amity 
amongst neighbors, that being before 
at controversie were there by the labor 
of others reconciled, and made of bitter 
enemies loving friends; as also for the 
vertue that a great fire hath, to purge 
the infection of the ayre.” The last 
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sentence does no doubt point out one 
possible benefit derived from the 
numerous street fires. In old days, 
when sanitary arrangements of almost 
any kind were practically non-existent, 
and when, as was only natural, plagues 
were of frequent occurrence, the fires 
did, perhaps, some service in purifying 
the tainted air. Defoe, in his inimitable 
“History of the Plague,” tells us how 
they were lighted systematicaily in the 
streets of London in 1665, with a view 
to disinfecting the air and abating the 
plague. The lord mayor issued an 
order that “every six houses on each 
side of the way, which will be twelve 
houses, are to join together to provide 
firing for three whole nights and three 
whole days, to be made in one great 
fire before the door of the middlemost 
inhabitant; and one or more persons 
to be appointed to keep the fire con- 
stantly burning, without suffering the 
same to be extinguished or go out all 
the time aforesaid; and this to be 


observed in all streets, courts, lanes, 
and alleys; and great care to be taken 


where the streets, courts, lanes, and 
alleys are narrow, that the fires 
may be made of a proportionable big- 
ness, that so no damage may ensue to 
the houses.” Many physicians, how- 
ever, opposed this wholesale making of 
bonfires, declaring them to be utterly 
useless, and, indeed, it does not appear 
that they had any effect in restraining 
the ravages of the plague, for the 
weekly total of deaths continued to 
increase for some weeks after the pro- 
mulgation of the bonfire order. But 
the notion that the fires would purify 
the air was of long standing, and bon- 
fires had been lit with this end in view 
on the occasion of previous outbreaks 
of the plague, notably that which 
occurred in 1603, of which Thomas 
Dekker has left so vivid a series of 
pictures in his pamphlet entitled “The 
Wonderful Year.” 

Soon after this 1603 visitation 
another annual bonfire celebration of a 
festival kind made its appearance in 
London streets. This was the display 
on November 5, when for many years 
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bonfires meant not only danger, but 
uproar. Lincoln’s Inn Fields was a 
favorite site for a great bonfire on this 
day. Even late in the last century 
many dozen cart-loads of fuel used to 
be provided for this gigantic pyre, and 
the proceedings at night were accom- 
panied by much noise and disturbance. 
Many other parts of the town glowed 
with the ruddy blaze of wood fires. 
“By ten o’clock,” it is said, “London 
was so lit up by bonfires and fireworks 
that from the suburbs it looked in one 
red heat.” In Puritan times such 
riotous doings were frowned upon, but 
on the first 5th of November after the 
Restoration Mr. Pepys remarked that 
the day was “observed exceeding well 
in the City; and at night great bonfires 
and fireworks.” 

In addition to the annual November 
and midsummer fires, and those which 
were lighted in times of plague or 
general sickness, great bonfires were 
always set blazing in the streets on 
oceasions of public or national rejoic- 
ing. The coronation of a king or queen, 
and often the anniversary of a mon- 
arch’s birthday, as well as times of 
national victory or deliverance, and, in 
the seventeenth century, popular polit- 
ical triumphs, were all celebrated by 
street fires. When Queen Mary was 
crowned in 1553 there were great 
rejoicings, and a worthy citizen and 
undertaker named Machyn, whose 
“Diary” has been preserved for the 
edification of modern readers, noted 
therein that at St. Paul’s the “Te 
Deum” was performed “with song and 
the organ playing,” that all the bells 
throughout London were ringing, and 
“bone-fyres and tabuls in every street, 
and wyne and beere and alle, and evere 
strette full of bone-fyres, and ther was 
money cast away.” It was an aus- 
picious beginning of an unhappy reign. 

During the troubled times that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the great Civil 
War fires were often lighted in the 
streets in celebration of victories of the 
popular party, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. And later, when, after some ten 
or eleven years’ experience of the Com- 
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monwealth, the temper of the populace 
had again changed, bonfires in the 
London streets accompanied every step 
in the process which ended in the 
restoration of Charles II. to his father’s 
throne. When Monk first declared for 
a free Parliament in February, 1660, 
the public joy knew no _ bounds. 
“Down with the Rump!” was the cry 
throughout London. Wherever Monk 
and his soldiers went the people cried, 
“God bless them!” and gave “extraor- 
dinary good words.” At night fires 
were lighted all over the town, at 
which rumps were roasted on sticks. 
Mr. Pepys says that there were four- 
teen bonfires between St. Dunstan’s 
and Temple Bar; and at Strand 
Bridge he could count thirty-one 
fires. In the Strand itself there 
was the same blaze of rejoicing 


On Ludgate Hill, he says, ‘at one end 
of the street you would think there was 
a whole lane on fire, and so hot that we 
were fain to keep on the further side.” 
The same sort of thing went on for 
several nights. 

A few days later, when the Parlia- 


ment had accepted the situation, and 
had appointed Monk general of all their 
forces, the city seems to have been 
fairly delirious with joy. Mr. Pepys 
says, “Here out of the window it was 
a most pleasant sight to see the city 
from one end to the other with a glory 
about it, so high was the light of the 
bonfires, and so thick round the City; 
and the bells rang everywhere.” It 
was really wonderful that London, 
amidst the general joy, did not perish 
in a general conflagration, as so large 
a part of it did in the Great Fire a few 
years later. When it was _ finally 
decided that the king should return, 
the fires again blazed up, and crowds 
of excited loyalists surrounded them, 
drinking the king’s health upon their 
knees, which even the loyal Mr. Pepys 
thought was a little too much. 
Similar demonstrations accompanied 
the actual arrival of Charles II.; but 
for his queen there was little popular 
enthusiasm. On the night of her com- 
ing to London it was observed that 
only three fires were lighted. The 
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good citizens might well, indeed, have 
been weary of their nightly blazes; but 
when the coronation took place, a few 
months later, there were again great 
fires, and much excited health-drink- 
ing on loyal knees. Little more than 
a year later, in 1662, the king’s birth- 
day was duly observed with bonfires; 
but Londoners were already beginning 
to be disillusioned, and the fires were 
‘nothing to the great number that was 
heretofore at the burning of the 
Rump;” while, as for the queen’s 
birthday, fires were only lighted by the 
constables, on the imperative order of 
the lord mayor—a rejoicing to order 
which our genial diarist thought, 
rightly enough, was a “‘poor thing to be 
forced to be commanded.” The enthu- 
siasm for the Stuarts quickly declined, 
and thirty years after the citizens had 
roasted rumps in Cheapside and the 
Strand, and had madly drunk healths 
upon their knees and shouted them- 
selves hoarse for King Charles, 
Londoners were celebrating in more 
sober fashion their final deliverance 
from the ill-starred house of Stuart. 

In Georgian times London skies were 
often reddened by the glare of bon- 
fires on the king’s birthday, as in older 
days; but such fires were fewer in 
number, and were more often built in 
the squares and open spaces of the 
town than in the streets. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields was a favorite place for 
these demonstrations of loyalty, which, 
like the 5th of November celebrations, 
were often accompanied by riot and 
disturbance. A newspaper of May 31, 
1718, thus describes the keeping of the 
king’s birthday in that year: “On 
Wednesday night a great mob gathered 
about a bonfire made before the Duke 
of Neweastle’s House, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and flung the faggots about the 
Fields, and at the windows whereupon 
several gentlemen of the duke’s ser- 
vants came out with drawn swords, 
and wounded several of the mob; a 
poor woman had her eye struck out 
with a fire-stick.” 

It was high time, indeed, that such 
incentives to riot and uproar should be 
swept out of existence. However 
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picturesque and pleasant they may 
have been in earlier times, when the 
city was small and the population com- 
paratively scanty, there can _ be 
no doubt that in later days bonfires 
could hardly be anywhere more 
thoroughly out of place than in the 
streets and squares of a crowded 
metropolis. The glare of London lights 
now nightly illumines the skies for 


many miles around the capital, as, in 
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smaller measure, the reflection of many 
bonfires used to proclaim the rejoicings 
of the citizens to the surrounding 
country; but the bonfires themselves 
have disappeared from London streets 
as finally and as irrevocably as the 
glimmering lights of candle and lamp 
that preceded the blaze of gas and 
electricity. 


G. L. APPERSON. 





Manx Superstitions.—It is curious 
that in the Isle of Man the term butch, 
or witch, is applied to either sex. As a 
proof of this we may mention that a 
writer in the Mona’s Herald newspaper of 
January 24, 1844, in commenting on a 
famous witchcraft case which had 
recently been adjudicated upon, _ re- 
marked: “According to popular belief, if 
the witch swears he has not done it, and 
does not wish to do it he cannot witch 
again.” Another curious and novel idea 
is that it was supposed to be possible to 
manufacture a witch. The method of 
doing so was given to our informant by an 
old man about the year 1875, who said 
that he had it from the victim herself, 
then an old woman. An old woman, who 
had practised witchcraft and charms 
during a great part of her life, had grown 
very feeble, and so, being wishful to 
endow her daughter with similar powers, 
made her go through the following per- 
formance: “A white sheet was laid on 
the floor, and beside it was placed a tub 
of clean water. The girl was made to 
undress and go into the water, and, after 
thoroughly washing herself, to get out 
and wrap herself in the sheet. While 
she stood in the sheet she had to repeat 
after her mother a number of words, the 
exact nature of which, as she was in an 
abject state of terror, she had forgotten, 
only remembering that their general pur- 
port was that she swore to give up all 





belief in the Almighty’s power, and to 
trust in that of the Evil One instead. 
The old woman died soon afterwards, 
but the girl made no attempt to practise 
the attributes with which she was sup- 
posed to have been endowed.” If cattle 
were supposed to be bewitched, it was 
customary, till quite recently, to burn one 
of the herd, usually a calf, both for the 
protection of the others and to detect 
the bewitcher. For it was supposed that 
while the animal was being burned, he 
would be certain to appear on the spot, 
and if he could not get the animal’s 
heart into his possession, he lost his 
power in the future. It was believed 
that, if cattle which died of disease were 
buried, one would be lost for each one 
so treated. Dust was also efficacious in 
such cases. Thus, Train remarked that 
“if a person supposed to have the evil eye 
passed by a herd of cattle, and one of 
them were taken suddenly ill, the owner 
of the cattle would hasten after him and 
take the dust from his shoes if possible, 
or, if not, from the ground he had just 
trodden, and apply it to the sick beast; 
or even if an animal were taken ill with- 
out any one endowed with the evil eye 
having passed near it, it would probably 
be cured by the dust from the threshold 
of the house of a person close by who 
was notoriously a possessor of the evil 
eye.—Antiquary. 





